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A CHAPTER IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF VALUE:' 


THE fact of economic exchange confers upon the value of 
things something super-individual. It detaches them from disso- 
lution in the mere subjectivity of the agents, and causes them to 
determine each other reciprocally, since each exerts its economic 
function in the other. The practically effective value is conferred 
upon the object, not merely by its own desirability, but by the 
desirability of another object. Not merely the relationship to 
the receptive subjects characterizes this value, but also the fact 
that it arrives at this relationship only at the price of a sacrifice ; 
while from the opposite point of view this sacrifice appears as a 
good to be enjoyed, and the object in question, on the contrary, 
as asacrifice. Hence the objects acquire a reciprocity of counter- 
weight, which makes value appear in a quite special manner as an 
objective quality indwelling in themselves. While the object itself 
is the thing in controversy — which means that the sacrifice which 
it represents is being determined — its significance for both con- 
tracting parties appears much more as something outside of these 
latter and self-existent than if the individual thought of it only 
in its relation to himself. We shall see later how also isolated 
industry, by placing the workman over against the demands of 
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nature, imposes upon him the like necessity of sacrifice for gain- 
ing of the object, so that in this case also the like relationship, 
with the one exception that only a single party has been changed, 
may endow the object with the same independent qualities, yet 
with their significance dependent upon its own objective condi- 
tions. Desire and the feeling of the agent stand, to be sure, as 
the motor energy behind all this, but from this in and of itself 
this value form could not proceed. It rather comes only from 
the reciprocal counterbalancing of the objects. 

To be sure, in order that equivalence and exchange of values 
may emerge, some material to which value can attach must be 
at the basis. For industry as such the fact that these materials 
are equivalent to each other and exchangeable is the turning- 
point. It guides the stream of appraisal through the form of 
exchange, at the same time creating a middle realm between 
desires, in which all human movement has its source, and the 
satisfaction of enjoyment in which it culminates. The specific 
character of economic activity as a special form of commerce 
exists, if we may venture the paradox, not so much in the fact 
that it exchanges values as that it exchanges values. To be sure, 
the significance which things gain in and with exchange rests 
never isolated by the side of their subjective-immediate signifi- 
cance, that is, the one originally decisive of the relationship. 
It is rather the case that the two belong together, as form and 
content connote each other. But the objective procedure makes 
an abstraction, so to speak, from the fact that values constitute 
its material, and derives its peculiar character from the equality 
of the same— somewhat as geometry finds its tasks only in con- 
nection with the magnitude-relations of things, without bringing 
into its consideration the substances in connection with which 
alone these relationships actually have existence. That thus not 
only reflection upon industry, but industry itself, consists, so to 
speak, in a real abstraction from the surrounding actuality of 
the appraising processes is not so wonderful as it at first appears 
when we once make clear to ourselves how extensively human 
practice, cognition included, reckons with abstractions. The 
energies, relationships, qualities of things—to which in so far 
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our own proper essence also belongs—constitute objectively a 
unified interrelationship, which is divided into a multiplicity of 
independent series or motives only after the interposition of our 
interests, and in order te be manipulated by us. Accordingly, 
each science investigates phenomena which possess an exclusive 
unity, and clean-cut lines of division from the problems of other 
sciences, only from the point of view which the special science pro- 
poses as its own. Reality, on the other hand, has no regard to 
these boundary lines, but every section of the world presents a 
conglomeration of tasks for the most numerous sciences. Likewise 
our practice dissects from the external or internal complexity of 
things one-sided series. Notice, for example, into how many 
systems a forest is divided. These in turn become objects of 
special interest toa hunter, a proprietor, a poet, a painter, a civic 
official, a botanist, andatourist. The forest is objectively always 
the same. It is a real, indivisible unity of all the determinations 
and relationships out of which the interested parties select each a 
certain group, and make it into a picture of the forest. The 
same is the case with the great systems of interest of which a 
civilization is composed. We distinguish, for instance, interests 
and relationships as the ethical, the egoistic, the economic, the 
domestic, etc. The reciprocal weaving together of these con- 
stitutes actual life. Certain of these, however, dissociated from 
this concrete reality, constitute the content of the civic struc- 
ture. The state is an abstraction of energies and reciprocal 
actions which, in the concrete, exist only within a unity that is 


not separable into its parts. Again, in like manner, pedagogy 
abstracts from the web of cosmic contents into the totality of 
which the pupil is subsequently to enter certain ones, and forms 


them into a world which is completely abstract, in comparison 
with reality. In this world the pupil is to live. To what extent 
all art runs a division line of its own through the conditions of 
things, in addition to those that are traced out in the real struc- 
ture of the objective world, needs no elaboration. In opposition 
to that naturalism which wanted to lead art away from the 
selective abstraction, and to open to it the whole breadth and 
unity of reality, in which all elements have equally rights, in so 
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far as they are actual — precisely in opposition to this has criticism 
shown the complete impracticability of the tendency; and that 
even the extremest purpose, to be satisfied in art only with undif- 
ferentiated completeness of the object, must at last end in an 
abstraction. It will merely be the product of another selective 
principle. Accordingly, this is one of the formulas in which we 
may express the relation of man to the world, viz., from the 
unity and the interpenetration of things in which each bears the 
other and all have equal rights our practice not less than our 
theory constantly abstracts isolated elements, and forms them 
into unities relatively complete in themselves. Except in quite 
general feelings, we have no relationship to the totality of being. 
Only when in obedience to the necessities of our thought and 
action we derive perpetual abstractions from phenomena, and 
endow these with the relative independence of a merely subjective 
coherence to which the continuity of the world-movement as 
objective gives no room, do we reach a relationship to the world 
that is definite in its details. Indeed, we may adopt a scale of 
values for our culture systems, according to the degree in which 
they combine the demands of our singular purposes with the 
possibility of passing over without a gap from each abstraction 
which they present to the other, so that a subsequent combi- 
nation is possible which approximates that objective coherence 
and unity. Accordingly, the economic system of the world is 
assuredly founded upon an abstraction, that is, upon the relation 
of reciprocity and exchange, the balance between sacrifice and 
gain; while in the actual process in which this takes place it is 
inseparably amalgamated with its foundations and its results, the 
desires and the satisfactions. But this form of existence does not 
distinguish it from the other territories into which, for the pur- 
poses of our interests, we subdivide the totality of phenomena. 
~~ The objectivity of economic value which we assume as defin- 
ing the scope of economics, and which is thought as the inde- 
pendent characteristic of the same in distinction from its 
subjective vehicles and consequences, consists in its being true 
Of many, or rather all, subjects. |The decisive factor is its exten- 
sion in principle beyond the individual. The fact that for one 
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object another must be given shows that not merely for me, but 
also for itself, that is, also for another person, the object is of 
some value. The appraisal takes place in the form of economic 
value. 

The exchange of objects, moreover, in which this objectivi- 
cation, and therewith the specific character of economic activity, 
realizes itself belongs, from the standpoint of each of the con- 
tracting parties, in the quite general category of gain and loss, 
purpose and means. If any object over which we have control 
is to help us to the possession or enjoyment of another, it is 
generally under the condition that we forego the enjoyment 
of its own peculiar worth. As a rule the purpose consumes 
either the substance or the force of the means, so that the 
value of the same constitutes the price which must be paid 
for the value of the purpose. Only within certain spiritual 
interests is that not the case as a rule. The mind has been 
properly compared to a fire, in which countless candles may 
be lighted without loss of its own peculiar intensity. For 
example, intellectual products sometimes (not always) retain 
for purposes of instruction their own worth, which does not 
lose any of its independent energy and significance by function- 
ing as means to the pedagogical end. In the case of causal 
series in external nature, however, the relationship is usually 
different. Here must the object, if on the one hand it is con- 
ceived immediately as valuable, and on the other hand as means 
to the attainment of another value, be sacrificed as a value in 
itself, in order to perform its office as means. This procedure 
rules all values the enjoyment of which is connected with a con- 
scious action on our part. What we call exchange is obviously 
nothing but a special case of this typical form in human life. 
We must regard this, however, not merely as a placing of 
exchange in the universal category of creation of value; but, 
conversely, this latter as an exchange in the wider sense of the 
word. This possibility, which has so many consequences for 
the theory of value, will become clear by the discussion of the 
doctrine that all economic value consists in exchange value. 
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To this theory the objection has been made that even the quite 
isolated economic man—he who neither sells nor buys— must 
estimate his products and means of production according to their 
value, if expenditures and results are to stand in proper relation 
to each other. This objection, however, is not so striking as it 
appears, for all consideration whether a definite product is worth 
enough to justify a definite expenditure of labor or other goods is, 
for the economic agent, precisely the same as the appraisal which 
takes place in connection with exchange. In confronting the 
concept ‘‘exchange”’ there is frequently the confusion of ideas 
which consists in speaking of a relationship as though it were 
something apart from the elements between which it plays. It 
means, however, only a condition or a change within each of 
these elements, but nothing that is between them in the sense of 
a spatial object that can be distinguished in space between two 
other objects. When we compose the two acts or changes of 
condition which in reality take place into the notion ‘‘exchange,”’ 
the conception is attractive that something has happened in 
addition to or beyond that which took place in each of the con- 
tracting parties. Considered with reference to its immediate 
content, exchange is nothing but the twofold repetition of the 
fact that an actor now has something which he previously did 
not have, and on the other hand does not have something which 
he previously had. That being the case, the isolated economic 
man, who surely must make a sacrifice to gain certain products, 
acts precisely like the one who makes exchanges. The only 
difference is that the party with whom he contracts is not a sec- 
ond sentient being, but the natural order and regularity of 
things, which no more satisfy our desires without a sacrifice on 
our part than would another person. His appraisals of value, in 
accordance with which he governs his actions, are, as a rule, 
precisely the same as in the case of exchange ; for the economic 
actor, as such, it is surely quite immaterial whether the sub- 
stances or labor-energies in his possession are sunk in the ground 
or given to another man, if only there accrues to him the same 
result from the sacrifice. This subjective process of sacrifice and 
gain in the individual soul is by no means something secondary 
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or imitative in comparison with inter-individual exchange; onthe 
contrary, the give-and-take between sacrifice and accomplishment, 
within the individual, is the basal presumption, and at the same 
time the persistent substance, of every two-sided exchange. The 
latter is merely a sub-species of the former; that is, the sort in 


which the sacrifice is occasioned by the demand of another indi- 
vidual. At the same time, it can only be occasioned by the 
same sort of result for the actor so far as objects and their 
qualities are concerned. It is of extreme importance to make 


this reduction of the economic process to that which actually 
takes place, that is, in the soul of every economic agent. We 
must not allow ourselves to be deceived about the essential thing 
by the fact that in the case of exchange this process is reciprocal ; 
that is, that it is conditioned by the like procedure in another. 
The main thing is that the natural and solitary economic trans- 
action, if we may conceive of such a thing, runs back to the 
same fundamental form as two-sided exchange: to the process of 
equalization between two subjective occurrences within the indi- 
vidual. This is in its proper essence not affected by the second- 
ary question whether the impulse to the process proceeds from 
the nature of things or the nature of man; whether it is a matter 
of purely natural economy or of exchange economy. All feelings 
of value, in other words, which are set free by producible objects 
are in general to be gained only by foregoing other values. At 
the same time, such sacrifice may consist, not only in that mediate 
labor for ourselves which appears as labor for others, but fre- 
quently enough in that quite immediate labor for our own per- 
sonal purposes. 

Moreover, those theories of value which discover in labor 
the absolute element of value accommodate themselves to this 
form of conception as to the higher and more abstract idea. 
Whoever labors sacrifices something which he possesses—his 
labor-power, or his leisure, or his pleasure merely in the self- 
satisfying play of his powers—=in order to get in exchange for 
these something which he does not possess. Through the fact 
that labor accomplishes this it acquires value, just as, on the 
other side, the attained object is valuable for the reason that it 
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has cost labor. Inso far there is not the slightest ground to give 
labor a special position as contrasted with all other conditions of 
value. The difference between these is only of a quantitative 
nature. Labor is the most frequent object of exchange. In 
this assertion we forbear to enter into the discussion whether 
labor or labor-power, and in what form, constitute an object of 
exchange. Because labor is regarded as a sacrifice, as some- 
thing painful, it is performed only when an object can be secured 
by it which corresponds to the eudemonistic or some other 
demand. If labor were nothing but pleasure, the products that 
it wrings from nature would have no value whatever, provided we 
disregard the difference in abundance of objects. On the con- 
trary, if objects that satisfy our desires came to us of their own 
accord, labor would have no more value. Thus on the whole we 
may say that, considered from the standpoint of value, every 
economic transaction is an exchange, and every single article of 
value furnishes its additional quota to the total value of life only 
after deduction of a certain sacrificed quantum of value. 

In all the foregoing it is presupposed that a definite scale of 
value exists in the case of the objects, and that each of the two 
objects concerned in the transaction signifies, for the one con- 
tracting party the desired gain, for the other the necessary sacri- 
fice. But this presumption is, as a matter of fact, much too 
simple. If, as is necessary, we regard economic activity as a 
special case of the universal life-form of exchange, as a sacrifice 
in return for a gain, we shall from the beginning suspect some- 
thing of what takes place within this form, namely, that the 
value of the gain is not, so to speak, brought with it, ready-made, 
but it accrues to the desired object, in part or even entirely, 
through the measure of the sacrifice demanded in acquiring it. 
These cases, which are as frequent as they are important for the 
theory of value, seem, to be sure, to harbor an essential contra- 
diction; for they require us to make a sacrifice of value for 
things which in themselves are worthless. As a matter of course, 
no one would forego value without receiving for it at least equal 
value; and, on the contrary, that the end should receive its value 
only through the price that we must give for it could be the case 
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only in a crazy world. This is now, for immediate consciousness, 
correct. Indeed, it is more correct than that popular standpoint 
is apt to allow in other cases. Asa matter of fact, the value which 
an actor surrenders for another value can never be greater for 
this actor himself, under the actual circumstances of the moment, 
than the one for which it is given. All contrary appearances 
rest upon confusion of the value actually estimated by the actor 
with the value which the object of exchange in question usually 
has. For instance, when one at the point of death from hunger 
offers a jewel for a piece of bread, he does it only because the 
latter, under the given circumstances, is of more value to him 
than the former. Particular circumstances, however, are neces- 
sary in order to attach to an object a valuation, for every such 
valuation is an incident of the whole complex system of our 
feelings, which is in constant flux, adaptation, and reconstruction. 
Whether these circumstances are exceptional or relatively con- 
stant is obviously in principle a matter of indifference. There 
can be no doubt, at any rate, that in the moment of the 
exchange, that is, of the making of the sacrifice, the value of 
the exchanged object forms the limit which is the highest point 
to which the value of the sacrificed object can rise. Quite inde- 
pendent of this is the question whence that former object 
derives its so necessary value, and whether it may come from 
the objects that are to be sacrificed for it, so that the equivalence 
between gain and price would be established at once @ postertort, 
and by the latter. We shall see presently how often value comes 
into existence, psychologically, in this apparently illogical man- 
ner. If, however, it is once in existence, the psychological 
necessity exists in its case, not less than in that of value consti- 
tuted in any other way, of regarding it as a positive good at least 
equal to the negative good sacrificed for it. In fact, there is a 
series of cases in which the sacrifice not merely raises the value 
of the aim, but even produces it. It is the joy of exertion, of 
overcoming difficulties, frequently indeed that of contradiction, 
which expresses itself in this process. The necessary detour to 
the attainment of certain things is often the occasion, often also 
the cause, of regarding them as valuable. In the relationships of 
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men to each other, most frequently and evidently in erotic rela- 
tions, we notice how reserve, indifference, or repulse inflames 
the most passionate desire to conquer in spite of these obstacles, 
and spurs us to efforts and sacrifices which, without these obsta- 
cles, would surely seem to us excessive. For many people the 
esthetic results of ascending the high Alps would not be con- 
sidered worth further notice, if it did not demand extraordinary 
effort and danger, and if it did not thereby acquire tone, 
attractiveness, and consecration. The charm of antiquities and 
curiosities is frequently no other. If no sort of zsthetic or histori- 
cal interest attaches to them, a substitute for it is furnished by 
the mere difficulty of acquiring them. They are worth just what 
they cost. This, then, appears secondarily to mean that they cost 
what they are worth. Furthermore, all moral merit signifies that 
for the sake of the morally desirable deed contrary impulses and 
wishes must be fought down and sacrificed. If the act occurs 
without any conquest, as the matter-of-course outflow of unre- 
strained impulse, it is not appraised so high in the scale of sub- 
jective moral value, however desirable objectively its content 
may be. In this latter case we are not moral in any other sense 
than the flower is beautiful ; we do not reckon the beauty of the 
flower as an ethical merit. Only through the sacrifice of the 
lower and still so seductive good is the height of moral merit 
attained, and a more lofty height, the more attractive the temp- 
tation and the deeper and more comprehensive the sacrifice. We 
might array illustrations, beginning with the ordinary selfishness 
of the day, the overcoming of which alone rewards us with the 
consciousness of being somewhat worthy, and rising to that 
force of logic whose sacrifice in favor of belief in the absurd 
seemed to the schoolmen an extreme religious merit. If we 
observe which human achievements attain to the highest honors 
and appraisals, we find it to be always those which betray a 
maximum of humility, effort, persistent concentration of the 
whole being, or at least seem to betray these. In other words, 
they seem to manifest the most self-denial, sacrifice of all that 
is subsidiary, and of devotion of the subjective to the objective 
ideal. And if, in contrast with all this, esthetic production and 
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everything easy, inviting, springing from the naturalness of 
impulse, unfolds an incomparable charm, this owes its special 
quality still to the undefined feeling of the burdens and sacrifices 
which are usually the condition of gaining such things. The 
mobility and inexhaustible power of combination of our mental 
content frequently brings it about that the significance of a cor- 
relation is carried over to its direct converse, somewhat as the 
association between two ideas occurs equally when they are 
asserted or denied of each other. The specific value of any- 
thing which we gain without conquered difficulty and as the gift 
of fortunate accident is felt by us only on the ground of the 
significance which the things have for us that are gained with 
difficulty and measured by sacrifice. It is the same value, but 
with the negative sign, and this is the primary from which the 
other may be derived; but the reverse is not the case. 

If we look for an occurrence of this relationship within the 
economic realm, it seems to be demanded, in the first place, 
that we shall in thought separate the economic element, as a 
specific difference or form, from the fact of value as the univer 
sality or the substance of the same. If for the present we take 
value as a datum, and not now to be discussed, it is at least, in 
accordance with all the foregoing, not doubtful that economic 
value as such does not accrue to an object in its isolated self- 
existence, but only through the employment of another object 
which is given for it. Wild fruit picked without effort, and not 
given in exchange, but immediately consumed, is no economic 
good. It can count as such only when its consumption saves 
some other sort of economic expense. If, however, all the 
demands of life were to be satisfied in this fashion, so that no 
sacrifice was at any point necessary, men would simply not 
engage in industry, any more than do the birds or the fishes, or 
the denizens of fairy-land. Whatever be the way in which the 
two objects, A and B, came to have value, A came to have an 
economic value only through the fact that I must give B for it, B 
only through the fact that I can receive A for it. In this case, 
as above stated, it is in principle indifferent whether the sacri- 
fice takes place by means of the transfer of a thing of value to 
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another person, that is, through inter-individual exchange, or 
within the circle of the individual’s own interests, through a 
balancing of efforts and results. In the articles of commerce 
there is nothing to be found but the significance which each has, 
directly or indirectly, for our need to consume, and the give- 
and-take that occurs between them. Since, now, as we have 
seen, the former does not of itself suffice to make the given 
object an object of economic activity, it follows that the latter 
alone can supply to it the specific difference which we call 
economic. 

If thus, under the preliminary assumption of an existing 
value, the economic character of the same coincides with the 
offer of another object for it, and of it for the other object, there 
arises the further question whether this separation between the 
value and its economic form is necessary and possible. As a 
matter of fact, this artificially dividing abstraction finds in reality 
no counterpart. In the economic value the economic is as little 
sundered from the value as in the economic man the economist 
is sundered from the man. To be sure, man is possible in times 
and relations in which he does not pursue economic activity. 
The latter, however, is not possible without being accomplished 
by men, in absolute unity with them, and only in unreal concep- 
tual abstraction is it to be sundered from them. Thus there are 
enough objects of value which are not economic, but there are 
no objects of economic value which are not also valuable in 
every relation in which they are economic. What is true of the 
economic as such is, therefore, true of the values of industry, as 
every condition or quality or function is necessarily a condition 
or quality or function of that general object to which this quality 
or function pertains. The economic form of the value stands 
between two boundaries: on the one hand, the desire for the 
object, which attaches itself to the anticipated feeling of satis- 
faction from its possession and enjoyment; on the other hand, 
to this enjoyment itself, which, exactly considered, is not an 
economic act. That is, so soon as we concede, as is univer- 
sally the case, what was just now discussed, namely, that the 
immediate consumption of wild fruits is not an economic 
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procedure, and therefore the fruits themselves have no economic 
value (except in so far as they save the production of economic 
values), then the consumption of values properly economic is 
no longer economic, for the act of consumption, in this last case, 
is not to be distinguished absolutely from that in the first case. 
Whether the fruit which one eats has been found accidentally, 
or stolen or bought, makes not the slightest difference in the 
act of eating itself, and in its direct consequences for the eater. 
Between desire and consumption lies the economic realm in 
unnumbered interrelationships. Now, economic activity appears 
to be an equalization of sacrifices and gains (of forces or objects), 
a mere form in the sense that it presupposes values as its con- 
tent, in order to be able to draw them into the equalizing move- 
ment. But this appearance is not invincible. It will rather 
appear that the same process which constructs into an industrial 
system the values given as presuppositions itself produces the 
economic values. 

To see this we need only remind ourselves in principle of the 
fact that the object is for us not a thing of value, so long as it 
is dissolved in the subjective process as an immediate stimula- 
tor of feelings, and thus at the same time is a self-evident com- 
petence of our sensibility. The object must first be detached 
from this sensibility, in order to acquire for our understanding 
the peculiar significance which we call value. For it is not only 
sure that desire, in and of itself, can never establish a value if it 
does not encounter obstacles. But if every desire could find its 
satisfaction without struggle and without diminution, an economic 
exchange of values would never come into existence. Indeed, 
desire itself would never have arisen to any considerable height 
if it could satisfy itself thus. It is only the postponement of the 
satisfaction through obstacles, the anxiety lest the object may 
escape, the tension of struggle for it, which brings into existence 
that aggreate of desire elements which may be designated as 
intensity or passion of volition. If, however, even the highest 
energy of desire were generated wholly from within, yet we 
would not accord value to the object which satisfies the desire if 
it came to us in unlimited abundance. The important thing, in 
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that case, would be the total enjoyment, the existence of which 
guarantees to us the satisfaction of our wishes, but not that par- 
ticular quantum of which we actually take possession, because 
this could be replaced quite as easily by another. Our con- 
sciousness would in this case simply be filled with the rhythm of 
the subjective desires and satisfactions, without attaching any 
significance to the object mediating the satisfaction. The desire, 
therefore, which on its part came into existence only through 
an absence of feelings of satisfaction, a condition of want or 
limitation, is the psychological expression of the distance 
between subject and object, in which the latter is represented 


as of value. 
This distance necessary to the consequence in question is 


produced in certain cases by exchange, sacrifice, abstinence from 
objects; that is, in a word, the foregoing of feelings of satisfac- 


tion. This takes place, now, in the form of traffic cotemporane- 
ous between two actors, each of whom requires of the other the 
abstinence in question as condition of the feeling of satisfaction. 
The feeling of satisfaction, as must be repeatedly emphasized, 
would not place itself in antithesis with its object as a value in our 
consciousness if the value were always near to us, so that we should 
have no occasion to separate the object from that consequence in us 
which is alone interesting. Through exchange, that is, through 
the economic system, there arise at the same time the values of 
industry, because exchange is the vehicle or producer of the 
distance between the subject and the object which transmutes 
the subjective state of feeling into objective valuation. Kant 
once summarized his Theory of Knowledge in the proposition: 
‘The conditions of experience are at the same time the condi- 
tions of the objects of experience.”’ By this he meant that the 
process which we call experience and the conceptions which 
constitute its contents or objects are subject to the selfsame 
laws of the reason. The objects can come into our experience, 
that is, be experienced by us, because they are conceptions in us ; 
and the same energy which makes and defines the experience 
has also manifested itself in the structure of the objects. In 
the same sense we may say here: the possibility of the economic 
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system is, at the same time, the possibility of economic objects. 


The very procedure between two possessors of objects (substances, 
labor-powers, rights, exchangeabilities of any sort), which pro- 
cedure brings them into the so-called economic relationship, 
namely, reciprocal dedication, at the same time raises each of 
these objects into the category of values. The difficulty which 
threatens from the side of logic, namely, that the values must 
first exist, and exist as values, in order to enter into the form 
and movement of industry, is now obviated, and by means of 
the perceived significance of that psychical relationship which 
we designated as the distance between us and the thing; for this 
differentiates the original subjective state of feeling into, first, 
the desiring subject anticipating the feelings; and, second, the 
object in antithesis with the subject, and containing in itself the 
value; while the distance, on its side, is produced by exchange, 
that is, by the two-sided operation of limitations, restriction, 
abstinence. The values of industry emerge, therefore, in the 
same reciprocity and relativity in which the economic character of 
values consists. 

This transference of the idea of economic value from the 
character of isolating substantiality into the living process of 
relation may be further explained on the ground of those factors 
which we are accustomed to regard as the constituents of value, 
namely, availability and rarity. Availability appears here as 
the first condition, based upon the constitution of the industrial 
actor, under which alone an object can under any circumstances 
come into question in economics. At the same time it is the 
presupposition of economic activity. In order that the value 
may reach a given degree, rarity must be associated with 
availability, as a characteristic of the objects themselves. If we 
wish to fix economic values through demand and supply, demand 
would correspond with availability, supply with rarity. For the 
availability would decide whether we demand the object at all, 
the rarity the price which we are compelled to pay. The avail- 
ability serves as the absolute constituent of the economic—as 
that the extent of which must be determined in order that it 
may come into the course of economic exchange. We must 
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from the beginning concede rarity as a merely relative element, 
since it means exclusively the quantitative relation in which the 
object in question stands to the existing aggregate of its kind; 
the qualitative nature of the object is not touched by its rarity. 
The availability, however, seems to exist before all economic 
action, all comparison, all relation with other objects, and as 
the substantial factor of economic activity, whose movements are 
dependent upon itself. 

The circumstance whose efficacy is herewith outlined is not 
correctly designated by the notion of utility or serviceableness. 
What we mean in reality is the fact that the object is desired. 
All availability is, therefore, not in a situation to occasion eco- 
nomic operations with the object possessing the quality, if the 
availability does not at the same time have as a consequence that 
the objects are desired. Asa matter of fact, this does not always 
occur. Any wish whatever may accord with any conception of 
things useful to us; actual desire, however, which has economic 
significance and which sets our acts in motion, is not present in 
such wishes in case long poverty, constitutional laziness, diver- 
sion into other regions of interest, indifference of feeling toward 
the theoretically recognized utility, perceived impossibility of 
attaining the desired object, and other positive and negative 
elements work in the contrary direction. On the other hand, 
many sorts of things are desired by us, and also economically 
valued, which we cannot designate as useful or available without 
arbitrary distortion of verbal usage. Since, however, not every- 
thing that is available is also desired, if we decide to subsume 
everything that is economically desired under the concept of 
‘“‘availability,’’ it is logically demanded that we shall make the 
fact of being desired the definitively decisive element for eco- 
nomic movement. Even with this correction the criterion is not 
absolute, totally separable from the relativity of valuation. In 
the first place, as we saw above, the desire itself does not come 
to conscious definiteness unless obstacles, difficulties, interpose 
themselves between the object and the subject. We do not 
desire actually until enjoyment of the object measures itself 
upon intermediaries, where at least the price of patience, of 
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resignment of other exertion or enjoyment, places at a distance 
from us the object to conquer which is the essence of desire foi 
it. Its economic value now, second, which rises upon the basis 
of its being desired, can consist only in heightening or subli- 
mating of that relativity which resides in desire. For the 
desired object does not pass into practical value, that is, into 
value that enters into the industrial movement, until its desira- 
bility is compared with that of another object, and thereby 
acquires a measure. Only when a second object is present, with 
reference to which I am sure that I am willing to give it for the 
first object, or vice versa, has each of the two an assignable eco- 
nomic value. The mere desire for an object does not lead to 
this valuation, since it finds in itself alone no measure. Only the 
comparison of desires, that is, the exchangeability of their 
objects, fixes each of the same as a value defined in accordance 
with its scale, that is,“.n economic value. The intensity of the 
individual desire, i>. and of itself, need not have a cumulative 
effect upon the economic value of the object, for since the latter 
comes to expression only in exchange, desire can determine 
it only in so far as it modifies the exchange. If now I desire an 
object very intensely, its exchange value is not thereby deter- 
mined ; for either I have the object not yet in my possession; in 
which case my desire, if I do not manifest it, can exert no influ- 
ence upon the demand of the present possessor ; he will rather 
adjust his claims according to the measure of his own interest in 
the object, or in accordance with his suppositions with reference 
to average interest; or, I have the object in my possession; in 
which case my terms will be either so high that the object is 
entirely excluded from exchange, in which instance it is to that 
extent no longer an economic value, or my demands must fall 
to the measure of the interest which a calculating person takes 
in the object. The decisive factor is this: that the economic, 
practically effective value is never a value in the abstract, but 
rather in its essence and idea a determined quantum of value; 
that this quantity in general can come into existence only 
through measurements of two intensities of desire against each 
other; that the form in which this measurement takes place 
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within the industrial system is that of reciprocal gain and sacri- 
fice; that consequently the economic object does not, as super- 
ficially appears, possess in its desirability an absolute element of 
value, but rather that this fact of being desired operates to give 
the object a value exclusively as being the foundation or the 
material of an actual or putative exchange. 

Even in case we derive the valuation of objects from an 
absolute motive, namely, the labor expended upon them, and 
even if we assert that the value of goods is in inverse ratio to 
the productive capacity of the labor, yet we must still recognize 
the determinatien of the value of the objects as purely recipro- 
cal, instead of a derivative from a single absolute standard. 
This being admitted, there arises the following relationship: A 
pair of boots has at a given time the same value as twenty 
meters of shirting. If now, through a new arrangement, the 
total labor demanded for the boots falls to one-half, they are 
worth only ten meters of shirting. Suppose now the labor time 
demanded for shirting is reduced one-half by improved machin- 
ery; the boots will then once more be the equivalent to twenty 
meters of shirting. If, again, the corresponding improvement 
affects all the laborers, and no goods are introduced which affect 
the relations between them, the two articles remain unchanged 
in their value as expressed in terms of each other. The 
change in the productive power of labor has an influence upon 
the value of the products only when it affects zsolated portions ot 
the economic organism, but not when it affects the organism as 
a whole. However we may exert ourselves, therefore, to express 
the value of the object through an absolute quantitative symbol, 
however qualified, it remains still only the veation, in which the 
various wares participate in this vehicle of value, which deter- 
mines the value of each. Even under that presupposition, it is 
for the value of the separate objects as individuals wholly irrele- 
vant how much or how little labor is invested in them. Only in 
so far as it is a quantity of labor greater or less in comparison 
with the quantity of labor invested in another object does each 
of the two acquire an economically effective value. But for the 
same reason it is, on the other hand, also unwarranted to complain 
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at absence of the necessary stability of value in the daily wage 
of labor—by which expression it is implied that the average 
return of a day’s labor is a value-unity. That accusation is 
founded on the fact that the labor day constantly increases in 
productivity and power in exchange. Assuming, however, for 
the moment that labor is the one creator of value, the value 
of the time-unit of labor for the purpose of exchange of related 
goods is always the same; although, absolutely considered, it has 
increased, and corresponds to a larger quantum of each separate 


product. Since the reciprocal relation of the goods has remained 


the same, the relation of the labor time to each is the same as 
to the others. It may, therefore, remain, for the purpose of 
reckoning their relative values, a constant term. 

This relativity of value, in consequence of which the given 
things stimulating feeling and desire come to be values only in 
the reciprocity of the give-and-take process, appears to lead to 
the consequence that value is nothing but the price, and that 
between the two objects no differences of scale can exist. Con- 
sequently, the frequent falling away of the two from each other 
would refute the theory. Against that undeniable fact of vary- 
ing ratio our theory asserts, to be sure, that there would never 
have been such a thing as a value if the universal phenomenon 
which we call price had not emerged. That a thing is worth 
something in a purely economic sense means that it is worth 
something to me, that is, that I am ready to give something for 
it. What in the world can move us to go beyond that naive 
subjective enjoyment of the things themselves, and to credit to 
them that peculiar significance which we call their value? This 
certainly cannot come from their scarcity in and of itself, for if 
this existed simply as a fact, and were not in some way or other 
modifiable by us, we would regard it as a natural, and, on account 
of the defective differentiations, perhaps entirely unrecognized, 
quality of the external cosmos. For, since it could not be other- 
wise, it would receive no emphasis beyond its inherent qualities. 
This valuation arises only from the fact that something must be 
paid for things: the patience of waiting, the effort of search, the 
application of labor-power, the abstinence from things otherwise 
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desirable. Without price, therefore— price originally in this 
extensive sense—value does not come into being. That of two 
objects the one is more valuable than the other comes to pass 
subjectively as well as objectively only where one agent is ready 
to give this for that, but conversely that is not to be obtained 
for this. In transactions that have not become complicated the 
higher or lower value can be only the consequence or the expres- 
sion of this immediate practical will to exchange. And if we 
say we exchange the things for each other because they are 
equally valuable, it is only that frequent inversion of thought 
and speech by which we also say that things pleased us because 
they were beautiful, whereas, in reality, they are beautiful because 
they please us. 

If, thus, value is at the same time the offspring of price, it 
seems to be an identical proposition that their height must be 
the same. I refer now to the above proof, that in each indi- 
vidual case no contracting party pays the price which is to him, 
under the given circumstances, too high for the thing obtained. 
If in the poem of Chamisso the highwayman at the point of the 
pistol compels the victim to sell him his watch and rings for 
three coppers, the fact is that under the circumstances, since the 
victim could not otherwise save his life, the thing obtained in 
exchange was actually worth the price. No laborer would work 
for starvation wages if, in the situation in which he actually 
found himself, he did not prefer this wage to not working. The 
appearance of paradox in the assertion of the equivalence of value 
and price in every individual case arises only from the fact that 
certain conceptions of other kinds of equivalence of value and 
price are brought into our estimate of the case. The relative 
stability of the relationships by which the majority of exchanges 
are determined ; on the other hand the analogies which fix still 
uncertain value-relations according to the norm of others already 
existing, produce the conceptions: if for a definite object this 
and that other definite object were exchange equivalents, these 
two or this group of objects would have equality in the scale of 
value ; and if abnormal circumstances caused us to exchange the 
one object for values higher or lower in the scale, price and value 
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would fall away from each other, although in each individual 
case, as a matter of fact, under consideration of z¢s circumstances, 
they would coincide. We should not forget that the objective 
and just equivalence of value and price which we make the 
norm of the actual and the specific works only under very 
definite historical and technical conditions; and, with change of 
these conditions, at once vanishes. Between the norm itself and 
the cases which are characterized as exceptional or as adequate 
no general difference exists, but, so to speak, only a numerical 
difference—somewhat as we say of an extraordinarily eminent 
or degraded individual, is really no longer a man.”’ The 
fact is that this idea of man is only an average ; it would lose its 
normative character at the moment in which the majority of men 
ascended or descended to that grade, which then would pass for 


the generically human. 

In order to reach this perception we must, to be sure, extri- 
cate ourselves from deep-rooted conceptions of value, which 
also have an assured practical justification. These conceptions, 


in the case of relationships that are somewhat complex, rest in 
two strata with reference to each other. The one is formed from 
the traditions of society, from the majority of experiences, from 
demands that seem to be purely logical; the other, from indi- 
vidual correlations, from the demands of the moment, from 
the constraint of given facts. In contrast with the rapid 
changes within this latter stratum, the gradual evolution of the 
former and its construction out of elaboration of our perceptions 
is lost to sight, and the former appears as alone justified as the 
expression of an objective ratio. Where now, ia case of an exchange 
under the given circumstances, the valuations of sacrifice and 
gain at least balance each other—for otherwise no agent would 
consummate the exchange — yet judged by those general criteria 
a discrepancy appears, in such a case we speak of a divergence 
between value and price. This occurs most decisively under 
the two presuppositions (almost always united), viz., first, that 
a single value-quality passes as economic value in general, and 
two objects consequently can be recognized as equal in value, 
only in so far as the like quantum of that fundamental value is 
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present in them; and, second, that a definite proportion between 
two values appears as a something that must be, with the empha- 
sis of a not merely objective, but also a moral demand. The 
conception, for example, that the essential value-element in al! 
values is the labor time objectified in them is utilized in both 
these assumptions, and thus gives a direct or an indirect stand- 
ard which fixes the value independent of price, and makes the 
latter vibrate in changing plus and minus differences, as com- 
pared with the former. Now it is evident, to be sure, that if we 
from the start recognize only a single value-substance, only that 
price corresponds to the value so contained which contains pre- 
cisely an equivalent amount of that same value. According to 
this principle the value Should be the first and fixed element ; the 
price should constitute a more or less adequate secondary ele- 
ment. But this consequence, supposing everything else is con- 
ceded, does not in fact follow. The fact of that single measure 
of value leaves entirely unexplained how labor-power comes to 
have value. It would hardly have occurred if the labor-power 
had not, by acting upon various materials and by creating vari- 
ous products, made the possibility of exchange; or unless the 
exercise of the power had been recognized as a sacrifice made 
for the gain of the object achieved by the sacrifice. Thus labor- 
power also comes into the value-category through the possibility 
and reality of exchange, quite unaffected by the circumstance that 
later labor-power may itself furnish a measure, within the value- 
category, for the other contents. If the labor-power is thus also 
the content of that value, it receives its form as value only through 
the fact that it enters into the relation of sacrifice and gain, or 
price and value (here in the narrower sense). In the cases of 
discrepancy between price and value, the one contracting party 
would, according to this theory, give a quantum of immediately 
realizable labor-power for a lesser quantum of the same. Yet 
other circumstances, not containing labor-power, are in such wise 
connected with this case that the party still completes the 
exchange ; forexample: the satisfaction of aneconomic need, ama- 
teurish fancy, fraud, monopoly, and similar circumstances. In 
the wider and subjective sense, therefore, the equivalence of 
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value and counter-value remains in these cases, while the simple 
norm, labor-power, which makes the discrepancy possible, does 
not on its side cease to derive its genesis as a vehicle of value 
from exchange. 

The qualitative determination of objects, which subjectively 
signifies their desirability, can consequently not maintain the 
claim of constituting an absolute value-magnitude. It is always 
the relation of the desires to each other, realized in exchange, 
which makes their objects economic values. This determination 


appears more immediately in connection with the other element 


supposed to constitute value, namely, scarcity, or relative rarity. 
Exchange is, indeed, nothing else than the inter-individual 
attempt to improve conditions rising out of scarcity of goods ; that 
is, to reduce as faras possible the amount of subjective abstinence 
by the mode of distributing the given stock. Thereupon follows 
immediately a universal correlation between that which we call 
scarcity-value and that which we call exchange-value, a correla- 
tion which appears, for instance, in the relation of socialism to 
both. We may, perhaps, indicate the economic purposes of 
socialism comprehensively and abstractly in this way, namely, 
that it strives to abolish scarcity-value ; that is, that modification 
of the value of things which arises from their rarity or abun- 
dance; for it is abundance which reduces the value of labor. 
There should be less labor, in order that labor may be appraised 
according to the quality-value, without depression on account of 
the quantity. On the other hand, the means of enjoyment 
should lose that value which they now have on account of their 
restricted quantity; that is, they should be accessible to all. 
Accordingly, Marx held that in the capitalistic type of society, 
that is, the sort of society which socialism wishes to abolish, 
exchange-value alone is decisive, while use-value no longer plays 
any réle. While socialism despises exchange-value quite as 
much as scarcity-value, it calls attention to the radical connec- 
tion between the two. 

For us, however, the connection is more important in the 
reverse direction. I have already emphasized the fact that 
scarcity of goods would scarcely have a valuation of them as a 
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consequence if it were not modifiable by us. It is, however, 
modifiable in two ways: either through devotion of labor-power, 
which increases the stock of the goods in question, or through 
devotion of already possessed objects, which as substitutes abolish 
the rarity of the most desired objects for the individual. Accord- 
ingly, we may say immediately that the scarcity of goods in pro- 
portion to the desires centering upon them objectively determines 
exchange ; that, however, the exchange on its side brings scarcity 
into force as an element of value. It is a thoroughgoing mistake 
of theories of value to assume that, when utility and rarity are 
given, economic value—that is, exchange movement —is some- 
thing to be taken for granted, a conceptually necessary conse- 
quence of those premises. In this they are by no means correct. 
In case, for instance, there were alongside of these presuppositions 
an ascetic renunciation, or if they only instigated to conflict or 
robbery —which is, to be sure, often enough the case—no eco- 
nomic value and no economic life would emerge. Exchange is 
a sociological structure suz generis, a primary form and function 
of inter-individual life, which by no means emerges as a logical 
consequence from those qualitative and quantitative properties 
of things which we call availability and rarity. On the contrary, 
it is rather the case that these two properties derive their value- 
creating significance only under the presupposition of exchange. 
Where exchange, the offering of a sacrifice for the purpose of a 
gain, is for any reason excluded, there no rarity of the desired 
object can confer upon it economic value until the possibility of 
that relation reappears. We may express the relation in this 
way: The significance of the object for the individual always 
rests merely in its desirability ; so far as that is concerned which 
the object is to do for us, its qualitative character is decisive, and 
when we have it, it is a matter of indifference in this respect 
whether there exist besides many, few, or no specimens of the 
same sort. (I do not treat here especially the cases in which 
rarity itself is a species of qualitative character, which makes the 
object desirable to us, as in the case of old postage stamps, curi- 
osities, antiquities without zsthetic or historical value, etc. I also 
disregard other cases, interesting in themselves, here however 
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in principle insignificant, namely, those psychological sub- 
sidiary phenomena which frequently arise from scarcity itself, 
where they have no effect upon acquisition of the object.) The 
enjoyment of things, therefore, so soon as possession of them is 
achieved, the positive practical significance of their actuality for 
us, is quite independent of the scarcity question, since this affects 
only anumerical relation to things, which we do not have, to be 
sure, but which, according to the hypothesis, we do not desire to 
have. The only question in point with reference to things, apart 
from enjoyment of them, is the way to them. So soon as this 
way is a long and difficult one, leading over sacrifice in the shape 
of strain of the patience, disappointment, labor, self-denial, etc., 
we call the object scarce. Paradoxical as it is, things are not 
difficult to obtain because they are scarce, but they are scarce 
because they are difficult to obtain. The inflexible external fact 
that there is a deficient stock of certain goods to satisfy all our 
desires for them would be in itself insignificant. Whether they 
are scarce in the sense of economic value is decided simply by the 
circumstance of the measure of energy, patience, devotion to 
acquisition, which is necessary in order to obtain them. Let us 
suppose a stock of goods which suffices to cover all the demands 
centered upon it, but which is so disposed that every portion 
of it is to be obtained only with considerable effort and sacri- 
fice. Then the result for its valuation and its practical signifi- 
cance would be precisely the same which, under the presup- 
position of equal availability, we have been accustomed to derive 
from its scarcity. The difficulty of attainment, that is, the mag- 
nitude of the sacrifice involved in exchange, is thus the element 
that peculiarly constitutes value. Scarcity constitutes only the 
external appearance of this element, only the externalizing of 
it in the form of quantity. We fail to observe that scarcity, 
purely as such, is only a negative property, an existence charac- 
terized by a non-existence. The non-existent, however, cannot 
be operative. Every positive consequence must proceed from a 
positive property and force, of which that negative property is 
only the shadow. These concrete energies are, however, mani- 
festly only those that are put into action in the exchange, so that 
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the increase of value starts from that increasing magnitude whose 
negative is the scarcity of the object. 

Finally, by way of corollary, I will add a more conceptual 
deduction, namely, that the usual conception of the scarcity 
theory must presuppose the value which it tries to derive from 
scarcity. According to this conception, an object of economic 
desire acquires value if no unlimited number of specimens of its 
kind is at hand; that is, if the present quantity of such objects 
does not cover a series of needs that look to it for satisfaction. 
The failure of these needs to be covered is felt as a painful con- 
dition which ought not to be, as the negation of value. The 
covering of these needs must be something having value. Other- 
wise the failure could exert no such effect. If, however, this defect 
is necessary to establish the value of the present quantity, the 
value is thereby presupposed whose establishment is in question. 
The existing quantity has value because the lacking quantity has 
value. Otherwise its lack could never establish a value. Let 
us suppose the quantity A, which would completely cover the 
need, to be divided into two parts: first, the portion actually 
present, M, and, second, the merely ideally present, N. Accord- 
ing to the theory, the value M is determined by the fact that 
N is not present. N must, as we said, have a value in order to 
produce this consequence. In order that it may have this value, 
we must, however, think it as present, and, on the contrary, M as 
not present. Otherwise the whole of A would be accessible, and 
therefore, according to the scarcity theory, no portion of it would 
have a value. The value of the actual quantity is based on that 
of the non-existing quantity, that of the non-existing quantity 
(which I must think in this connection as present) on that of the 
existing quantity (which I must think as non-existent). The 
scarcity element is thus to be accounted for only relatively, 
equally with that element which has its source in the significance 
of the object for the feelings. As little as the fact of being 
desired can scarcity create for the object a valuation otherwise 
than in the reciprocal relation with another object existing under 
like conditions. We may examine the one object ever so closely 
with reference to its self-sufficient properties, we shall never find 
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the economic value; since this consists exclusively in the recip- 
vocal relationship, which comes into being between severai objects 
on the basis of these properties, each determining the other, and 
each giving to the other the significance which each in turn 
receives from the other. 


GEORG SIMMEL. 
UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 


SOCIAL CONTROL. XV. 
CUSTOM. 


It is perhaps safe to think of the lowest savage as acreature 
of appetite and propensity that is clever enough to reach its ends 
in round-about ways. But if we take man farther up the path 
of evolution, we find his life cannot be platted on the lines of a 
few simple animal desires. He has become polygonal, and no 
simple formula will fit him. Ideas and idea-motor activities com- 
plicate his life. Native promptings are overruled or postponed 
in virtue of built-up habits and sentiments. His thoughts about 
things, his notions of himself and other selves strangely perturb 
him. He is anything but rational, but he is very far from 
natural. Why is this? 

The active life of the primitive man is “ttle organized. That 
is to say, it is not formed about ruling ideas or habits. It is the 
sport of bodily condition as the sand-dunes along the shore are 
the sport of the wind. The daily flow and ebb of energy, the 
unsteady pull of instinct, the rhythm of appetite, the irregular 
pulse of desire, the explosions of passion—it is chiefly the play 
of these that gives life its stamp. Then, too, there is a drift in 
respect to desire and choice answering to the physiological 
changes that lie between youth and age. But there is no build- 
ing up of personal character, because there is no stuff for the 
framework. The shifting sands do not become soil till the 
roots of some plant bind them. The shifting moods do not 
become soul till the force of some idea seizes and holds them 
against the play of bodily suggestions. And an idea that is to 
have this force should be implanted in childhood. 

The association of parents and children is of little moral 
consequence unless there are ideas to communicate. The rise 
of a race tradition that can be handed down marks, therefore, 
a great hour in human development. Nothing so pregnant in 
social possibilities has occurred since the invention of language. 
The child now does something more than ape the parents’ ways. 
604 
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It receives at the golden moment those ideas, precepts, pre- 
judices, and habits which are to become the foundation of its 
character. Thenceforth it is possible to organize the individual 
life, and to lay a solid basis for the social union dy organizing the 
lives of many men about the same tdeas and habits. 

Whatever be the maximum, it is certain that the minimum 
exposure to family government and tradition lasts until the 
youth can assert his physical strength against that of the parent. 
The sure overlap of human generations reaches, therefore, to 
adolescence in both sexes, and from this period of kneading by 
authority and shaping by suggestion youth cannot escape. By 
so much as the first fifteen years dominate the rest of life can 
the traditions of the group dominate its members. Such is the 
contribution that the family makes to the social order. 

Now, do these years really dominate? Is social custom 
fixed in early habit powerful? Does the life that is once built 
up about tradition stay so built? Once the world’s wisdom said 
“ves.” If we hesitate to say it now, it is owing to the new phase 
we have entered. Nowadays no sooner does youth come forth 
with its life organized about certain ideas than we hasten to dis- 
organize it. After the young have got in the current of custom, 
they meet and are swung round by the rollers of fashion. Con- 
ventionality captivates them, and they cease imitating ancestors 
in order to imitate contemporaries. Moreover, culture and “the 
spirit of the age”’ bid them to drift no longer, but seize the helm 
themselves. But, after all, these new forces that break us out of 
the socket of custom are social and can be trusted. Besides, they 
have been active only in the handful of progressive societies. 
Throughout the story of the race it has been the normal thing 
for the social influence that bears on the adult to be one with 
the domestic influence that bears on the child. 

The real question, then, is this: Can the clamping for fifteen 
years within the family and social order, and the early organiza- 
tion of life about the ideas presented by this order, afterward, 
avail against the wild and lawless impulses of the heart? Of the 
answer to this there is no doubt. There is a powerful feeling 
which keeps the later years welded to the earlier. A kind of 
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dreadful homesickness punishes any wide departure from the old 
lines. The strange revulsions to the faith of childhood spring 
from the same longing that draws men back to the fatherland, 
the old homestead, the friends of boyhood. Evangelists know 
how potent is the memory of the old teaching at mother’s knee, 
the old prayers from the trundlebed. Sometimes after periods 
of breathless innovation whole peoples are seized with a yearn- 
ing for the old-fashioned. After every radical movement histo- 
rians have learned to look for a reaction. As a mouse that has 
ventured from its hole suddenly runs back smitten with a cause- 
less terror, so man is liable to bolt the moment he realizes he is 
far from home. It is reason and convenience that lure him 
from the time-hallowed ; it is nostalgia that draws him back. 

A little novelty charms, but a general invasion of the new 
makes the world look bleak and dreary. Socialist utopias, no 
matter how thickly the felicity is spread, strike us as chill and 
forbidding, because we miss familiar features and homely detail. 
The main prop of custom is not the fear of the ancestral gods, 
but the dread of self-mutilation. For to give up the customary 
is to alienate portions of one’s self, to tear away the sheath that 
protects our substance. Well says the musing Wallenstein : 

“For of the wholly common is man made, 
And custom is his nurse! Woe then to them 
Who lay irreverent hands upon his old 
House furniture, the dear inheritance 
From his forefathers. For time consecrates ; 
And what is gray with age becomes religion.”’' 

It is the prerogative of custom to organize personal life on 
many lines, to fix bodily habits, language, costume, sports, 
pleasures, aims, and expression, as well as the attitude toward 
others. But one thing never forgotten in its organization of 
life is adaptation to requirements. The mold in which the life of 
the child is to be cast is for the most part not of the parents’ 
own making, but is borne to them on the stream of social tradi- 
tion. Says Plato, speaking of primitive societies: The families 
“would have peculiar customs . . . . which they would have received from 
their several parents who had educated them; and these customs would 


* The Piccolomini, scene iv (Coleridge’s translation). 
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incline them to order, when the parents had the element of order in their 
nature .... And they would naturally stamp upon their children and their 
children’s children their own likings.”’' 

It is, then, likely that custom will, among other things, trans- 
mit and fix attitudes of submission to elders, chiefs, and magis- 
trates, of obedience to precepts and laws, of subordination of 


private aims to the social order in which one has been reared.” 


But to make custom, as such, a cause of order is to lend it a 
new and striking réle. Custom has, it is true, received of late 
much attention as the source of early law. In its spirit the soci- 
ologist has seen the first dim realization of the conditions of 
social well-being. In its unwritten commands the jurist has 
seen the germ of written laws enforced by threat of punishment. 
So much for the content of custom. But the point I am making 
now is that this content is in a measure self-enforcing. We have 
learned to see in custom a primitive code obeyed out of super- 
stitious dread or fear of public opinion. I present it here as a 
power —and an ally and reinforcement of the other powers that 
bind the individual. The view needs but to be stated, for it has 
been foreshadowed by many thinkers. Such terms as “tyrant 
custom,’’ ‘‘venerable tyrant,” “‘ violent and treacherous school- 
mistress,’’5 ‘‘ principal magistrate of man’s life,’’° ‘‘ greater power 
than nature,”’’ ‘shifting sway,’’* recognize a power, not merely 
an unwritten code. 

The secret of this power must be sought, in the last analysis, 
in suggestion and habit. The child receives the ideas, precepts, 
and likings which are to become the organizing factors of its 
life, because it has no habits, because it is not yet obsessed by 
other ideas and feelings, because it wants something that may 
help it to bring order out of the chaotic contents of its mind, 
and because the hunger of a growing creature makes it greedy 

* Laws, I11, 681. 

*“The laws of conscience, which we pretend to be derived from nature, proceed 
from custom: everyone having an inward veneration for the opinion and manners 
approved and received amongst his own people cannot without very great reluctance 
depart from them.” (MONTAIGNE, On Custom.) 

3 Shakespeare. 5 Montaigne. 7 Locke. 


4 Thomson. Bacon. Byron. 
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for mental aliment. On the other hand, the adult who has 
passed the suggestible age and emerged from the family chrysa- 
lis allows the early organization of his life to dominate him, 
because habit is strong and the wrench of mental readjustment 
is painful. Chiefly upon these successive ascendencies—the ascend 
ency of the surroundings and later the ascendency of the past self over 
the present—rests the might of custom. 

But there is another factor not to be overlooked. To a cer- 
tain extent suggestions are accepted according to the prestige of 
their source. Now, one effect of the overlapping of generations 
is to lend prestige to that which is old and in so far as it is old. 
Ancestor-worship, for instance, which is simply father-domina- 
tion writ large, throws the glance over the shoulder, turns the 
face toward the past. The worshiper trusts the dead more than 
the living; all his light is from setting suns; the sky is dark 
save just behind him. To him a custom is the cherished habit 
of some spirit, and the older the custom the more spirits there 
are who will make conformity to it a personal matter. On people 
of this mental habit the old is sure to impose, and the greater its 
antiquity the more it imposes. Have we not here the clue to 
that feeling which leads certain peoples to distrust positive laws 
and to throw everything into the form of immemorial custom ? 

Says Sir Henry Maine: ‘“ Each individual in India is a slave 
to the customs of the group to which he belongs.’’' 


“The council of village elders does not command anything, it merely 
declares what has always been. Nor does it generally declare that which it 
believes some higher power to have commanded; those most entitled to 
speak on the subject deny that the natives of India necessarily require divine 
or political authority as the basis of their usages; their antiquity is by itself 
assumed to be a sufficient reason for obeying them.”’? 

But 

‘The body of persons to whose memory the customs are committed has 
always added to the stock of usage by tacitly inventing new rules to apply to 
cases which are really new.’’? 

Now, apropos “of the invention of customary rules to meet 
cases which are really new” by the council of elders of the 

' Village Communities, p. 13 

Jbid., p. 68. 

p. 75. 
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Hindoo village, Maine says: ‘It is always the fact or the fiction 
that this council merely declares customary law.’"' For instance, 
the water supplied to village communities by government irriga- 
tion canals is distributed according to rules which 


‘do not purport to emanate from the personal authority of their author or 
authors; nor do they assume to be dictated by a sense of equity . there is 
always, I am assured, a sort of fiction, under which some customs as to the 
distribution of water are supposed to have existed from all antiquity, although 
in fact no artificial supply had been even so much as thought of.’’* 


The halo of prestige is not always the hoar of antiquity. 
Tarde? shows how epochs of custom-imitation alternate with 


periods of mode-imitation. For a while the course of imitation 


is between past and present; then the current changes, and the 
course of imitation lies between contemporaries. To down- 
transmission or social heredity succeeds cross-imitation or con- 
ventionality. In the latter period the old is distrusted and the 
new has the presumption in its favor. In the former period the 
recent is weak, the presumption is with the ancient, and the 
maximum of statesmanship is to let things alone. It is in such 
an epoch that Wallenstein soliloquizes : 
‘‘ Power seated on a quiet throne thou'dst shake 
Power on an ancient consecrated throne, 
Strong in possession, founded on old custom ; 
Power by a thousand tough and stringy roots 
Fixed to the people’s pious nursery faith. 
This, this will be no strife of strength with strength.'’¢ 
We are in an innovating age, and the prestige of antiquity 
seems a slight thing to hold upright a law. But now, when all 
this is at a discount, it is well to remember with Sir H. Maine: 
“It is indisputable that much the greatest part of mankind has never 
shown a particle of desire that its civil institutions should be improved, since 
the moment when external completeness was first given to them by embodi- 
ment in some permanent record.”’® 
' Village Communities, p. 116. 
Jbid., p. 110. 
3 Les lois de limitation, chap. vii. 
4 The Piccolomini, scene iv. 


5 Ancient Law, p. 21. 
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“To the fact that the enthusiasm for change is comparatively rare must 
be added the fact that it is extremely modern. It is known but to a smal] 
part of mankind, and to that part but for a short period during a history of 
incalculable length. It is not older than the free employment of legislation 
by popular governments.””* 

“Vast populations, some of them with a civilization considerable but 
peculiar, detest that which in the language of the West would be called 
reform. The entire Mohammedan world detests it. The multitudes of col- 
ored men who swarm in the great continent of Africa detest it; and it is 
detested by that large part of mankind which we are accustomed to leave on 
one side as barbarous or savage. The millions upon millions of men who fil! 
the Chinese empire loathe it and (what is more) despise it. The enormous 
mass of the Indian population hates and dreads change.”’? 

Now, this reverence for antiquity — which prevails so widely 
even today —was very pronounced in the historical civilizations. 
Tradition, we know, availed to keep the Jewish type fixed despite 
the vicissitudes of Israel. Roman society founded on ancestor- 
worship and patria potestas was for many centuries intensely con- 
servative. Greece we think of as a model of emancipation. Yet 
Plato, discussing the art of establishing a commonwealth, says: 

‘No one can easily receive laws at their first imposition, but if we could 
anyhow wait until those who have been imbued with them from childhood, 
and have been nurtured in them, and become habituated to them, take their 


part in the public elections of the state; .... then, I think, there would 
be very little danger at the end of the time of a state thus trained not being 


permanent.’’3 

‘ So far two principles have been established. One is that the 
social order is greatly strengthened when the laws, precepts, 
wisdom, ideas, and feelings which make for adaptation have 
entered the very warp and woof of a civilization, so that they 
are passed on as a matter of course from sire to son. The other 
is that every visible prop of order becomes able to sustain more 
with the lapse of time. 

Now, have these principles any bearing on social control ? 
Apparently not. Use and wont is certainly not one more regu- 
lative device. It is rather a gain got for nothing, like the tough- 
ness of old mortar, the strength of a old ramparts, or the hardness 

1 Popular Government, p. 134. 


2 Jbid., pp. 132, 133. 
3 Laws, VII. 
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of long-exposed stone. To impart venerableness to an institu- 


tion is within the power of no man. Society cannot at will 
make the moss grow or the ivy run, although it can gladly avail 
itself of the charm they lend to the granite walls of authority. Is 
custom, therefore, something to be recognized and then passed 
by? 

No, the binding power of custom is more fecund of conse- 
quence than that. It calls forth certain adjustments. Every 
regulative institution pays homage to the empire of use and 
wont; at many and various points society deflects its policy in 
order to get the utmost service that custom is able to render it. 

The segments of social life in which custom-imitation pre- 
vails fall naturally into two groups. In the one group, which 
embraces language, costume, cuisine, games, sports, greetings, 
folk-lore, etc., we find an unconscious and passive persistence in 
old ways. An improvement has to contend less with the resist- 
ance than with the indifference or the inertia of people. Little 
controversy is waged between the old and the new. The many 
follow the well-worn path unthinkingly; a few deliberate and 
then adopt the better. With certain changes, such as the spread 
of reading, the rise of discussion, or the substitution of teacher 
for parent, the old is more rapidly displaced, and the new tri- 
umphs with hardly a protest. 

‘ But there is another group in which improvement arouses 
opposition. In politics, law, religious belief, ritual, ceremony, 
and moral codes the time-hallowed finds staunch defenders, and 
the tension between the old and the new calls forth the hostile 
camps of conservatives and radicals. To the superior new the 
old shows itself pugnacious and uncompromising. And the 
removal of the young from home to school changes the theater, 
but not the fierceness, of the strife. 

Whence this pig-headed conservatism? Shall we say that the 
old becomes bound up with the interest of a class, and that it is 
this selfish interest that fights innovation? No, not this. In the 
case of change in the dogmas or rites of a church, or in the pro- 
cedure of a court, there need be no private interest at stake. 
And again there are private interests arrayed against a new 
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machine, a change of fashion, or an improvement in medicine ; 
and yet they soon succumb. 

The real cause of the truculent and stubborn conservatism 
that crops up in questions of government, law, belief, ritual, cere- 
mony, etc., is the superior value of the old for purposes of con- 
trol. It is easy to see the connection. In language, sport, or 
costume a change may do violence to one’s habits and wrench 
one’s feelings, but the cost of it is borne by the one who enjoys 
the improvement. But in the field of control we find society 
engaged in a desperate struggle with the human will. And the 
replacement of the old constitution, law, dogma, or formality 
by something newer and fitter is at the cost of society. For, 
putting intrinsio merits asidt, the old, just because it has been 
sucked in with mother’s milk, is better than the new. Every 
change, then, is a surrender of an advantage in the struggle with 
the individual —a coming out from intrenchments to fight in the 
open. To innovate in law, religion, or state-iS to re-form an 
army in the presence of the enemy. And soctety is always in the 
presence of the enemy. 

The old political thinkers let these truths appear very plainly 
as the basis of their conservatism. Aristotle contrasts the art of 
control with such arts as medicine or gymnastic : 

‘The law has no power to command obedience except that of habit, which 
can only be given by time; so that a readiness to change from old to new 
laws enfeebles the power of the law.”’* 

Says Bodin: 

‘‘ Newness in matter of laws is always contemptible, whereas, to the con- 
trary, the reverence of antiquity is so great as that it giveth strength enough 
unto a law to cause it to be of itself obeyed without the authority of any 
magistrate at all joined unto it; whereas new edicts and laws, with all the 
threats and penalties annexed unto them, and all that the magistrates do, can- 
not but with great difficulty find entertainment ; in such sort that as the fruit 
we are to receive of a new edict or law is not ofttimes so great as the harm 
which the contempt of the rest of the laws draweth after it for the novelty of 


some one.” ? 


Politics, Il, 8. 
2 Of a Commonweal, Book IV, chap. iii. 
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Montaigne takes the same view: 

“It is avery great doubt whether any so manifest benefit can accrue from 
the alteration of a law received, let it be what it will, as there is danger and 
inconvenience in altering it; forasmuch as government is a structure com- 
posed of divers parts and members joined and united together with so strict 
connection that it is impossible to stir so much as one brick or stone but the 
whole body will be sensible of it.” * 

Says Hooker: 

‘What have we to induce men unto the willing obedience and observation 
of laws but the weight of so many men’s judgment as have with deliberate 
advice assented thereunto; the weight of that long experience which the world 
hath had thereof with consent and good liking ?”’ 


Bacon declares that “it is good also not to “ry experiments 
in states,” and recommends: 


“It were good, therefore, that men in their innovations would follow the 
example of time itself, which, indeed, innovateth greatly, but quietly and by 
degrees, scarce to be perceived.” 3 
And after him comes Burke, whose watchword was “ pre- 
scription,’ and who thought ‘a sacred veil” should be drawn 


over the beginnings of all government. 

We can now lay down the law that a// institutions having to 
do with control change reluctantly, change slowly, change tardily, and 
change within sooner than without. 

A second consequence of the spell of custom is that change 
in regulative institutions is masked when possible by fictions. 
In government we have the fiction of legitimation, by which 
usurpers are anointed from the holy ampulla; the fiction of 
constitutional monarchy, whereby the leaders of parliament 
figure as advisers chosen by the king; and the fiction of the 
protectorate, by which, as in Egypt or Tunis, the real ruler is 
disguised as the minister resident of the protecting state. In 
law we have the Roman fiction that the prztors and jurisconsults 
were only interpreting the ancient Twelve Tables, whereas they 
were really developing law, and the English fiction that the 
decision of a judge only declares the common law, whereas it 

* On Customs. 


* Ecclesiastical Polity, Book IV, § 14. 


3 Of Innovations. 
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often creates it. In deltefwe have only to recall! biblical inter- 
pretation, by means of which the Scriptures are made to teach 
whatever the age thinks, and citation from the Fathers, by which 
the way may be paved for any new dogma the church wants to 
set up. In ceremony we have the convenient discovery of the 
‘real significance ’’ of an impressive rite when the old theory of 
it breaks down. How often, for instance, such ancient rites as 
the mass, the eucharist, or the taking of the oath have been 
given fresh vitality by reinterpretation! In moral ideas we 
have the constant teasing of a complete code for modern life 
out of the Decalogue, and the scourging of wholly new sins with 
the rods of the old prophets. 

A third consequence of the superior restraining value of the 
old is that abundance of survivals which makes regulative insti- 
tutions the great fossil-bearing strata of the sociologist.* In 
law we have the persistence of parchment, of Latin terms, of 
obsolete phrases, of seals, of criers, of wigs and gowns. In 
religion we may instance the Roman fontifices : 

‘Just as they adhered to wood for bridge-building after masonry had been 
discovered, to wooden nails and spears after iron, to scourging to death after 
decapitation had come in, to the assembly of the people by word of mouth 
after the bugle had long been known, so they adhered also to oral proclamation 
of the calendar and oral communication of legal suits long after the secular 
power had substituted writing for them.” ? 

Government is almost as archaic as this, and as to ceremonial 
it has been well termed ‘“‘the museum of history.” 

Finally there is the consequence that those in charge of the 
instruments of control—senates, ephors, magistrates, officials, 
judges, lawyers, priests, clergymen, masters of ceremonies, 
rabbis, Brahmins, Brehons, ulemas—develop the conservative 
habit of mind. Wanting a social science which might account for 
it, they feel rather than understand the prudence of guarding 
unbroken the hallowing spell of time. Hence they make a 
principle of that which is wise policy only for institutions of 
control. They come to resist innovation in the arts or sciences 


*See SPENCER, Study of Sociology, pp. 106-10. 
*VON IHERING, Zhe Evolution of the (Aryan, p. 321 (translated by A. Drucker, 


1897). 
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as well as in law or religion. So that too often the black bat of 
obscurantism gets them at the last. Over against them, then, 
must stand the investigator, the artist, the reformer, the prophet, 
to level the ‘forts of folly,” to open new paths, and to keep 
mankind on the march. 

It must be admitted that, in Christendom at least, custom 
now holds things together less than ever before. The family is 
no longer the secure seat of tradition it once was, and the spirit 
of the age has broken the scepter of the Past. The hoop of 
precedent has become a streak of rust, and the ferment is spread- 
ing the staves of the social cask. Consider the meaning of the 
democratic reorganization of society in the nineteenth century. 
In the United States free land has supplied an economic lever 
for the leveling-up process. But in western Europe the demo- 
cratic movement arose, beyond all doubt, out of the radical 
movement of thought in the eighteenth century which dis- 
credited traditions by requiring them to submit their credentials 
at the bar of reason and justice. The shock broke the spell of 
use and wont, and weakened the bonds of society beyond their 
power to hold those under-classes which bore the most and got 
the least out of the social union-— those who, from the nature of 
the case, required the most control to keep them quiet. The 
undermining of authority left only physical force confronting 
them, and against this the disadvantaged classes have gradually 
fought their way to political recognition and a certain equality 
of opportunity. Whether, after this is fully attained, power can 
dispense with that custom which was once, in Pindar’s phrase, 
“lord of all things’’—whether, in other words, the centrifugal 
tendencies will continue until property goes the way of privilege 
—is a question to be seriously pondered. But there is another 
consideration. 

In social architecture the prime desiderata have always been 
order and progress. If one must come first, it is the former, for 
there can be no progress without order, although there can be 
order without progress. But their real rivalry lies in the fact 
that order can be somewhat impaired for the sake of quicker 
progress, or progress can be somewhat checked for the sake of 
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better order. Which will be favored in such interference depends 
on how they are esteemed. For obvious reasons order was 
prized before progress was, and until modern times enjoyed fa: 
greater consideration. But the visible triumphs cf physical 
science in these latter days have implanted the idea that progress 
is vastly beneficent and must be provided for. 

This, however, by no means implies a general recognition of 
the principle of progress. How few there are who honestly 
believe that improvement is possible anywhere and everywhere! 
Who expects change in dress or funerals, as he expects it in 
surgery ? Who admits that the marriage institution or the court 
of justice is improvable as well as the dynamo? Who concedes 
the relativity of woman’s sphere or private property, as he con- 
cedes that of the piano or the skyscraper? No; the sway of 
custom has been weakened. But who will say that too much 
room has been made for social progress ? 

EDWARD ALSWORTH Ross. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 

California. 
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THE SCOPE OF SOCIOLOGY. 


Il. THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIOLOGICAL METHOD — (continued) 


RECAPITULATING Our argument, we may say that all the stu- 
dents of society who properly belong in the gild of philoso- 
phers of history have virtually undertaken to interpret human 


life as too exclusively a function of some single influence, about 
which they have formed a priort conceptions. They have done 
their best to arrange all the knowledge about human life within 
their reach so that it would tally with this hypothesis of prevail- 
ing influence. Their method has exhibited only a minimum 
of positiveness or objectivity. In spite of this long-distance 
communication with reality the philosophers of history have 
bequeathed to present social science a perception of a complex 
problem, which may be stated in this form: ‘Given the fact of 
these influences, which are evidently real in some degree of 
force in human affairs; to discover when, how, in what propor- 
tions, under what conditions, and with what additional influences 
these factors operate in human associations.”’ 

While the philosophers of history have been shaping study 
of society in such fashion that students of society must inevi- 
tably propose their problem at last in the above form, dissatis- 
faction with the method of gaining knowledge has been growing. 
A few men have been moved by a feeling rather than by a clear 
perception that there has been defective realism or objectivity 
in the treatment of human experience. They have virtually 
said to themselves: ‘Let us plan methods of research by 
which we may know actual facts, to take the place of the irre- 
sponsible fancies with which social philosophers have been con- 
tent to speculate.’ One outcome of this movement is modern 
sociology. 

The implication is not intended that the sociologists have 
invariably been more scientific than the philosophers of history. 
On the contrary, they have been, as a rule, equally and some- 
times more unscientific. They have, however, undertaken more 
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deliberate attempts to construct plans of research that would 
conform to the principles of exact science. The consequence is 
that, while sociology up to date can show comparatively little in 
the way of absolutely new knowledge about society, it has accu- 
mulated a wealth of perception about the value of different por- 
tions of knowledge, and about ways in which knowledge of 
society must be tested and organized. Although these percep- 
tions are not yet codrdinated in any system which is generally 
accepted by sociologists, there is an unformulated consensus 
about standards of objectivity and correlation which is steadily 
reducing sociological speculation to the soberness of observa- 
tional and experimental science." 

Each of the chief types of sociological theory has contrib- 
uted something to this result. Perhaps the largest contributions 
have been not direct, but indirect. There may be close paral- 
lelism here between the merit of the sociologists and that of the 
philosophers of history. The share of the sociologists in the 
result may be quite different from the spirit of their own prem- 
ises. We may trace, however, in the progress of sociological 
theory, first, a reaction and a protest against speculative social 
philosophy ; second, a struggle by men still wearing the shackles 
of speculative tradition to perfect a positive method; third, 
attrition among pseudo-positive methods. Reciprocal criticism 
of schools and programs of sociological inquiry is still the order 
of the dayand unfortunately the chief employment of the sociolo- 
gists. Out of all this preliminary maneuvering a sociological 
method is emerging. It is an organization of ways of knowing 
society as it is. This is a substitute for the ways in which people 


*“ Unfortunately, the relation of facts is always less simple than we think; the 
demand of our intellect for unity is often a little too strong, especially in the realm of 
social science. Hasty conclusions are still the order of the day. One assumes some- 
thing, not because it is so, because one has actually so observed it, but because it 
would agree so finely with something else. This is all very unscientific, but it suits 
our best thinkers not seldom. Really, we proceed still from the theory and seek facts 
merely for illustration. If one does otherwise, starts from the facts and goes no 
farther than they permit, then people are astonished that his result is not so beauti- 
fully rounded off, not so faultless, as their own fancies. That the latter, even if ever 
so consistent, harmonious, complete, are yet absolutely worthless—that does not 
appear to such people.” (STEINMETZ, Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft, August, 1898.) 
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thought about society without knowing it as it is. We shall 
comment upon certain typical proposals of sociological method, 
for the purpose of illustrating this last proposition. 

A. The importance of classification.— Disregarding earlier 
prophets of scientific method, we may consider Comte (1798- 
1857). It is worth while to emphasize the contribution of 
Comte to the method of sociology, not because his method in 
his own hands accomplished much that is in itself memorable, 
but because he made the inevitable problem more obvious. He 
defined it more precisely than it had been defined before. His 
point of departure is indicated in the following propositions : 


It cannot be necessary to prove to anybody who reads this work that 
ideas govern the world or throw it into chaos; in other words, that all social 
mechanism rests upon opinion. The great political and moral crises that 
societies are now undergoing are shown by a rigid analysis to arise out of 
intellectual anarchy. While stability in fundamental maxims is the first 
condition of genuine social order, we are suffering from an utter disagreement 
which may be called universal. Till a certain number of general ideas can 
be acknowledged as a rallying-point of social doctrine, the nations will remain 
in a revolutionary state, whatever palliatives may be devised; and their insti- 
tutions can only be provisional. But whenever the necessary agreement on 
first principles can be obtained, appropriate institutions will issue from them 
without shock or resistance; for the causes of disorder will have been 
arrested by the mere fact of the agreement. It is in this direction that those 
must look who desire a natural and regular, a normal state of society. (os 
Phil., Introd.) 


Accordingly, Comte attempted to classify the sciences. His 
fundamental principle was described as follows: 


We may derive encouragement from the example set by recent botanists 
and zodélogists, whose philosophical labors have exhibited the true principle 
of classification, namely, that the classification must proceed from the study 
of the ¢hings to be classified, and must by no means be determined by a prior? 
considerations. The real affinities and natural connections presented by 
objects being allowed to determine their order, the classification itself 
becomes the expression of the most general fact. (/dem, Book I, chap. ii.) 


Upon this basis Comte classified the sciences in his well- 
known hierarchy: astronomy, physics, chemistry, physiology, 
and social physics; mathematics being treated as antecedent to 
all the sciences. 


| 
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Comte’s ideas of method are further illustrated by his use of 
the distinction between statical and dynamical relations. On 
this point he says: 

This division, necessary for purposes of exploration, must not be stretched 
beyond that use. The distinction becomes weaker with the advance of sci 
ence. We shall see that, when the science of social physics is fully consti- 
tuted, this division will remain, for analytical purposes, but not as a real 
separation of the science into two parts. The distinction is not between two 
classes of facts, but between two aspects of a theory. It corresponds with 
the double conception of order and progress; for order consists in a perfect 
harmony among the conditions of social existence; and progress consists in 
social development ; and the conditions in the one case and the laws of move- 
ment in the other constitute the statics and dynamics of social physics. 

Further peculiarities of Comte’s method are alluded to by 
Barth as follows: 

We find in Comte’s proposal an antithesis, namely, on the one hand he 
insists that the social series is a continuation of the animal series, but it is 
impossible to deduce the one from the other. The development of society 
cannot be traced to the peculiarities of individuals. Sociology cannot be 
derived from physiology, however important biology may be in laying foun- 
dations for sociology. Biology furnishes only certain general notions; for 
example, that of evolution, the specialization of organs, solidarity, etc. On 
the other hand, the positive law of evolution, according to Comte, is that of 
the three states, namely, the theological, the metaphysical, and the positive. 
This, however, is not a biological, but an epistemological principle. 

In view of this antinomy in Comte, the fact of value for our 
purpose is not the intrinsic merit or demerit of his theory of 
the three states. That theorem is not close enough to reality 
to deserve any attention except as a curious conceit long since 
discredited at the author’s valuation. The important point is 
that the conceit, although incorrect, posited a mental, not a 
physical, principle, as the clue to the social mystery. Comte 
had a rigidly mechanical conception of the forms in which the 
social principle works, but he still had a presentiment that the 
principle itself is not mechanical. Comte is therefore not a 
successful monist. In his scheme these two elements are left 
antithetical, as must always be the case so long as we confine 
ourselves to descriptions of phenomena. The physical and 
the spiritual aspects of phenomena may be assumed to be 
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manifestations of one underlying reality, but no one has suc- 
ceeded in making that unity visible. 

It is accordingly not surprising that the followers of Comte 
took two divergent courses. Some of them pursued the spiritual 
clue; others worked in accordance with the mechanical or physi- 
ological conception. It would have been very natural if those 
followers of Comte who were most impressed by the spiritual 
conception in his doctrine had emphasized the idea which super- 
ficial readers have always fixed upon as the most important part 
of his teaching, namely, his division of human experience into 
the three stages. With more correct insight, or instinct, how- 
ever, the tendency which we have now to notice followed rather 
the methodological clue in the doctrine than its material content. 

We have noticed how important in Comte’s mind was the 
principle of classification. Beginning with the simpler sciences 
and continuing through the subject-matter of all science, 
including sociology, Comte insisted upon classification dictated 
by the peculiarities of the things classified. Thus classification 
with Comte is itself science. To know enough about objects or 
facts to arrange them in scientific classes, we must obviously 
have enough knowledge of their essential peculiarities to mark a 
good degree of scientific progress. Conversely, an attempt in 
the Comtean spirit to classify the subject-matter chosen as a 
scientific field amounts to a pledge that the things to be classi- 
fied will be duly investigated, so that their likenesses and differ- 
ences may be known. For this reason those writers whom 
Barth calls the ‘classifying sociologists”’ deserve sincere respect, 
whether the categories which they have proposed prove perma- 
nent or not. Their attempt has been to discover those essential 
attributes of social facts which constitute marks of likeness or 
unlikeness. So far as it goes, this search for the signs of simi- 
larity and dissimilarity is true science, provided it observes sci- 
entific principles in deciding what are the qualities attributed to 
the subject-matter in question. It is not an invention of the 
sociologists. It is merely a sign on the part of the sociologists 
that they have so far heeded the lessons taught by the maturer 
sciences. 
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Among the followers of Comte there has not been due 
observance of the limitation just suggested. Descriptive analy- 
sis is logically presupposed as a condition of validity in genetic 
classification, or in causal analysis, which is another aspect of 
the same thing. Social facts and forces have been arranged in 
classes by sociologists whose haste to reach genetic classification 
has made them neglect necessary descriptive analysis. This 
criticism may be applied at once to De Greef. His famous 
schedule of social phenomena involves a thesis about the order 
in which those phenomena emerge. That hypothesis turns the 
schedule, to a certain extent at least, into a genetic classifica- 
tion. In that character De Greef’s proposition is more than 
questionable. As a descriptive analysis for certain purposes it 
has not been excelled. We may then at once set down to the 
credit of the sociologists of this group a commendable beginning 
of the process of grouping like social facts. This is a necessary 
preliminary in all science. The ‘classifying sociologists” have 
been criticised not so much because they did not do their part 
well as because the critics did not see that this part was worth 
doing at all. Such judgments condemn the critics rather than 
the criticised. Classification is not the whole of science, but it 
is an essential stage in the scientific process. The men who 
belittle it tend to disregard the authority of facts, and to claim 
scientific authority for their lucubrations independent of facts. 

The processes that have given the group-name to the ‘“‘clas- 
sifying sociologists’’ have sometimes been called collectively 
‘descriptive sociology.” This term stands for all that is 
involved in arranging the material facts in classified order, 
without attempt to enter upon the next step, namely, interpreta- 
tion. Whether this designation is to be permanent experience 
alone can decide. 

A passage from Barth is pertinent at this point: 

According to Comte, sciences must be parallel with things. When we 
arrange the latter according to their decreasing generality, and their increas- 


ing complexity, we have at the same time their actual correlation. Just so, 
when we arrange the sciences according to the same principle, we have the 


' Introduction a la sociologie, Vol. 1, p. 217. 
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sequence of their origin, that is, their history. Since the same logical 
motives which operate in humanity as a whole are in force also in the indi- 
vidual, he not only may but must repeat in himself the developmental course 
through which the knowledge of the race has passed. Otherwise his devel- 
opment is incomplete. He must, in other words, recapitulate in himself the 
history of science. Comte’s classification of the sciences, accordingly, pur- 
ports to be, not merely descriptive, but at the same time genetic and recon- 
structive. 

The idea was close at hand that the same should be done for 
society which Comte tried to do for the world at large and for 
general science. A subdivision of society, from its most general 
to its most complicated phenomena, was attempted by Comte 
only incidentally and imperfectly. Accordingly, he produced no 
classifications in sociology that satisfy his program of scientific 
division. If this omission could be supplied, it would mean, 
according to the presuppositions of the Comtean system, that 
we should have, not merely a division of social phenomena, but 
also the way in which society came into being and grew to its 
present state. 

This idea is the clue to the significance of those ‘classifying 
sociologists,’ as they are named by Barth, who have attempted 
to complete Comte’s work. The best representative of this 
group is De Greef.. His methodological merit in applying and 
developing the Comtean idea consists primarily in carrying the 
attempt to classify phenomena, and consequently sciences, into 
the societary realm. Some of his most characteristic work has 
been in connection with his proposal of a hierarchy of societary 
phenomena and of societary science. Selecting De Greef as a 
representative of the classifying tendency, we appropriate Barth’s 
account with certain variations. De Greef’s idea is that classi- 
fication of the sciences has more than a merely subjective sig- 
nificance. If it is successfully objective, it reproduces the real 
interdependencies of things in particular and of reality as a 
whole. The universal is the least dependent. That which rests 


"Introduction a la sociologie, 2 vols., Paris, 1886-89; es /ois soctologigues, 
Paris, 1893; Le transformisme social, Paris, 1895; L’évolution des croyances et des 
doctrines politiques, Paris, 1895. 
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upon it is the more dependent, the more special it becomes. 


It is in the same degree more modifiable. For teleological 


theory this consideration is cardinal. It is useless to apply 
effort to the unchangeable. Effort is practical in proportion as 
it is applied to the changeable. Hence the desirability of find- 
ing out the degrees of generality among societary phenomena 


ty! as a basis for programs of ameliorative action. 

. De Greef regards inattention to the foregoing principle as 
the reason for poverty of results in sociology since Comte. 
Society is not simplicity, but extreme complexity. Comte wanted 
society to be regarded as a whole. He wanted explanation of its 
parts to proceed from explanation of the whole, instead of pro- 
cedure from the parts to the whole. He did not encourage study 
of the isolated parts. Referring possibly to Comte’s fourfold 
division of societary evolution in the modern world—namely, 
the industrial, the zsthetic, the scientific, and the philosophical ' 
—De Greef seems to have attributed to Comte a classification 
which cannot be found in the Positive Philosophy. At all events, 
he argues that Comte did not draw the obvious practical con- 
clusion from subdivisions of the phenomena.’ De Greef’s motive, 
then, is desire to furnish a scale of societary activity that will 
show decreasing orders of generality, increasing orders of com- 
plexity, and consequently relative susceptibility of artificial 


modification. 
De Greef's point of departure is selection of a psychical 
; factor—contract—to mark the division line between the physi- 
cal and the social. Upon the basis of conclusion that Spencer’s 
criteria of distinction between the physical and the social are 
. merely quantitative and mechanical instead of qualitative (7. ¢., 


the greater distance between the elements and the distribution 

| of consciousness among the elements), De Greef claims that 
neither Comte nor Spencer has adduced adequate reasons for 

separating sociology from biology.3 Throughout De Greef’s 


work the differentiating factor of human volition is insisted upon 
as marking a separate body of phenomena. 


'Pos. Phil., Vol. V1, pp. §1, 53, 54, 56. 
? Introduction, Vol. I, p. 228. 
3 Jbid., Vol. I, pp. 19-23. 
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Up to this point we have practically no controversy with 
Barth as to the significance of the classifying tendency. It is, 
however, a mistake to seek in such a writer as De Greef impor- 
tant contributions to knowledge of the concrete. As in the case 
of the one-sided views of history, we get some methodological 
details from inspection of the method of approaching reality 
represented by De Greef. His classification is in essence a series 
of theses to be tested. In the classification the elements of 
social activity are made more distinct than in any previous clas- 
sification. His claim with reference to the hierarchical order of 
the phenomena so arranged must stand or fall as a result of 
specific investigation of the activities and subactivities dis- 
tinguished in the schedule. Sociological method is changed, 
however, by this scheme of categories, from a confused dumping 
together of miscellaneous information, as called for by Spencer’s 
famous catalogue of what history should teach,’ to an orderly 
arrangement of phenomena according to scientific principles of 
classification. This is not to assert that De Greef’s classification 
is final. It has, however, admirably served the purpose of ten- 
tative analysis of social activities, while criticism of the char- 
acteristics of the activities is proceeding. 

Barth discusses under the present subtitle Lacombe’ and 
Wagner.? Neither of these writers has added anything of value 
to the portion of methodology with which we are concerned, 
and we may allow De Greef to stand as the representative of the 
classifying tendency. 

Recurring to the claim made above,‘ and in accordance with 
our argument upon the different philosophies of history, we 
repeat of the different emphases in sociological methodoiogy: 
each has contributed something to be worked in some way or 
other into the final sociology. It is not in accordance with the 
facts to speak of a “classifying sociology.” Certain men have 
won recognition for the fact that classification is a necessary 

* The Study of Sociology, Am. ed., Introduction. 

* De l'histoire considérée comme science, Paris, 1894. 

3 Grundlegung der pol. Econ., 3te Auflage, Leipzig, 1892. 
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element in scientific method, but classification was not beginning 
and end of their conception of sociology. It was one of the 
means of developing a sociology. It would be as fair to describe 
the work of succeeding generations of farmers in this country 
by the phrases: “the tree-felling agriculture,” ‘the stump- 
pulling agriculture,” ‘the plowing agriculture,” ‘the rock- 
picking agriculture,”’ and “the rotation-of-crops agriculture.” 
The men who had to give most of their strength to the different 
partial processes respectively may have had all the other pro- 
cesses as clearly in mind as though circumstances permitted their 
use. The feller of trees functioned with reference to rotation of 
crops just as truly as the men who lived to practice it. So of 
the men who emphasized the need of sociological classification. 

Classification is an arrangement of abstractions around selected 
centers of interest. No single classification can ever visualize 
the social reality, because that reality presents as many aspects 
as there are subjective centers of attention. The object cut up 
into abstractions has to be represented by combination of all the 
classifications which our alternative centers of interest incite us 
to make. These alternative classifications cannot be put together 
in any hierarchical order if faithfulness to reality is to be main- 
tained. To visualize the social reality, it is necessary to learn 
how to think these classifications as they shoot through and 
through each other in objective fact, forming the most com- 
plicated plexus ever observed. If we try to symbolize or for- 
mulate this plexus in categories appropriate to any lesser order 
of complexity, we shall either give up in despair or we shall rest 
satisfied with a falsification of the reality. 

B. The use of biological figures.— No scientific movement 
has been more misunderstood by both friends and foes than that 
phase of sociological thought to which the present title applies. 
Barth exemplifies radical misconception of the situation in using 
the title ‘the biological sociology.” The essential idea which has 
supplied impulse and suggestion to all the investigators in this 
group is that everything somehow hangs together with every- 
thing else, and that science is incomplete until it includes dis- 
covery of the forms and principles of this coherence. In other 
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words, the emphasis here is upon the organic concept, not upon 
biological analogies in formulating the concept. Not merely in 
sociology, but in every department of knowledge, the organic con- 
cept is the most distinctive modern note. It has been a serious 
oversight and blunder to confound the organic concept with the 
nonessential device of employing biological analogies when using 
the concept. Accidents in connection with this merely mechani- 
cal detail have been magnified by some thinkers into essentials, 
and misrepresented by others as the substance of the subject- 
matter in question, instead of merely means of finding out and 
reporting a certain portion of reality. The most intimate and 
complex and constructive coherence of elements that we dis- 
cover previous to our study of society is the coworking of part 
with part in vital phenomena. Men who wanted to understand 
the social reality more precisely began, about a generation ago, 
to make systematic use of ascertained vital relationships as pro- 
visional symbols of societary relationships. In general it has 
been true from the beginning that the so-called biological soci- 
ology has not been biological at all except in its figurative modes 
of expression. Men have detected apparent analogies between 
better understood vital processes and less understood societary 
processes." They have said virtually: “So long as terms of 
these vital processes put us in the way ot approaching more 
truth about societary processes, let us use them as means to that 
end.” Following this clue, descriptive analyses and many inter- 
pretations of social relations have been worked out in biological 
terms. It is not absolutely certain that any single writer who 
has been taken seriously by the sociologists has ever been a 
“biological sociologist” in any other sense than the foregoing. 
There have been many lapses into linguistic usage that prima 
facie meant a very fantastic literalism. In general, however, the 
use of biological figures has amounted to about this: There are 
functional] relationships between men in association that are 
analogous with functional relationships between parts of living 
bodies. No analogies seem to be closer on the whole to the 


*The converse was for a time the case. Vide Ann. of Am. Acad., March, 1895, 
P+ 745. 
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societary facts than those in biological facts. We will, there 
fore, follow out these clues. We will discover all the biological 
analogies we can. We will test the closeness of the similarities. 
| Wewill make them divulge all the truth possible about the literal 
1, terms of social relationships. We will report these discoveries 
in biological metaphor, if no better medium of expression is 
available. We will get nearer to the truth with some other 
medium of expression, whenever we can invent it.’ 

In order to deal properly with the actual use which has been 
made of biological analogies, it would be necessary to discuss at 
length Lilienfeld, Spencer, and Schaeffle. This would take us 
too far afield. For our present purpose we may assume such a 
review. After all the controversy about the organic concept, 
the gist of the whole matter is that knowledge of human associa- 
tions involves knowledge of the most complex interdependence 
of function that has been discovered in the whole realm of reality. 
Precise formulas of the interrelations of functions among asso- 
ciated men are mostly desiderata for future social science to 
supply. Meanwhile, approximate statements of social relation- 
ships must employ the best available means of expression. At 
our present stage of knowledge our insights into the social mys- 
tery express themselves most adequately, in certain of their 
phases at least, in biological figures. In other words, there are 
vast reaches of societary fact our present apprehension of which 
falls into symbolical expression in biological forms more con- 
veniently and satisfactorily than into any alternative mode of 
expression. This proposition recognizes the provisional and : 
inexact character of such expression. The use of biological | 


an 


terms to symbolize societary relationships is, therefore, desirable } 
only so long and so far as they are on the whole better vehicles 
of expression than any available substitutes. Beyond that the ‘ 


device is a snare and a delusion. 
For these reasons we repeat, the title ‘‘ biological sociology” 
is a misnomer.? There is a method of presenting problems and 


*For the most recent discussion of the biological method of expression vide 
Annales de l’ institut international de sociologie, Tomes IV and V. 
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* In his paper, “ The Failure of Biologic Sociology,” Ann. of Am. Acad., May, 1894, 
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of stating results in sociology by means of biological terms. 
That method does not make nor wish to make the subject- 
matter biological, any more than the graphic method of present- 
ing statistics makes the subject-matter geographical. To be 
sure, Lilienfeld, Spencer, Schaeffle, and a numerous host who 
have lighted their tapers from these flames, have sometimes 
appeared to carry symbolism into realism. They have some- 
times seemed to treat society as though it were the last term in 
the zodlogical series. Whatever faults of this sort may be on 
record, they do not lie along the trunk line of advance from 
Comte to securely scientific sociology. They are excursions 
which call for very little attention at present. Apart from the 
men, if there are any such, who actually think that society is a 
big animal, the investigators who have use for biological figures 
in connection with societary relationships no more convert their 
subject-matter into biology, by using organic metaphors, than 
use of Arabic notation in astronomy would convert the subject- 
matter into Semitic philology. The term “biological sociology”’ 
implies what is not and never has been true of that which is 
most essential in the method to which it applies. The assump- 
tion of the critics is that behind all use of the biological terms 
there is a supposition contrary to fact; namely, that society is 
a zodlogical species. The truth is that the method thus mis- 
understood does not assume that human associations are any- 
thing at all except a plexus of relationships formed by the 
mingling together of many human beings. The method starts 
with the perception that has coined the sociological axiom: ‘All 
men are functions of each other.” Setting out with this per- 
ception of the complexity of associations between men, these 
particular sociologists, as we have said above, cast about for rela- 
tionships of equal or like complexity. They found none appar- 
ently more similar in that respect than those between parts of 
animal organisms. Scientific study of animal organisms has 
progressed relatively farther than scientific study of human 
associations. It serves to spur the imagination and to sharpen 


PROFESSOR PATTEN has disposed of certain real errors, but his blows are delivered 
chiefly at straw men, so far as the epithet “biologic” is concerned. 
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the curiosity of investigators who want to know the literal truth 
about the social reality. For these reasons biological science has 
been called to the assistance of sociologists, not merely in fur- 
nishing truth about the physiological substructure of human 
associations, but in furnishing thought-appliances for investiga- 
tion of those relationships which are beyond the competence of 
biology. It is thus sheer muddle-headedness to confuse the 
tool of investigation and the medium of expression with the 
supposed nature of the portion of reality investigated. 

It must be admitted that some of the most perspicuous 
thinking on this subject has uttered itself in language that 
encourages this confusion. It has doubtless been a mistake to 
allow the terminology of sociological inquiry to seem to over- 
shadow in importance the subjects of inquiry themselves. Soci- 
ologists who are perfectly free from uncertainty about the above 
distinction have frequently used terms in a way that has pre- 
vented less discerning persons from reaching the distinction. 
The phrase “ biological sociology,” whether used with correct 
or incorrect connotations, has always been unfortunate in this 
respect. It seems to imply what has been denied above. Hence 
it is to be pronounced a misnomer, whether adopted by friends 
or applied invidiously by foes. 

It must be admitted, too, that use of biological figures is 
worth only what it is worth. Its utility depends largely upon the 
temper, training, and taste of the investigator, or, in the case of 
teachers, upon the mental content of their pupils. Doubtless 
much discovery among social relationships may be made by men 
whose method of approach and whose form of expression are 
predominantly mathematical, or mechanical, or philosophical. 
Whatever may be claimed to the contrary, the prevailing note in 
sociology, from Comte down to the present time, has been belief 
in a psychical something and somehow, marking a sphere of socie- 
tary reality distinct in thought from physical reality. This 
proposition is not intended in a dualistic sense, although it may 
have been true in that sense of some men. It is used here in 
a sense in which the stoutest monist might employ the terms, 

namely: sociologists actually distinguish orders of fact and 
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process which we cannot yet reduce to terms of a single unity, 
no matter how sure we may be that the underlying unity 
exists. Though we may be monistic in our theory of reality, 
we are necessarily dualistic in our apprehension of phenomena." 
Accordingly, every form of expression whatever which tends to 
obliterate the distinction in consciousness between the physical 
and the psychical in societary relationships must be regarded as 
a crudity in our symbolism. We all regard the social reality as 
something that cannot be reported accurately in terms of factors 
more elementary than the attributes of human individuals. 
Whether we s:.all symbolize what we can find out about associa- 
tions of individuals in terms of quantity, or quality, or form, or 
function, or ideal conception; or how much of each sort of sym- 
bol we shall employ, is purely a question of technique, not to be 
settled by any stereotyped formula. With all the dangers of 
abuse, the device of physiological symbolism has very consider- 
able advantages at certain points, although it is a stumbling- 
block to men who lack ‘the analogical imagination.”” The use 
of the device for what it is worth will not be discouraged by 
dogmatism or misrepresentation or ridicule. It has a quite 
incomparable pedagogical value within wise limits, and it is likely 
to be more or less useful, even to investigators, for a long time 
tocome. Indeed, there is not a sociologist in the world who can 
write upon any part of sociology today, even if his subject be 
the total depravity of ‘‘the biological method,” without framing 
some of his own arguments in tropical use of biological terms.’ 
We cannot think the social complexity to the limit of our ability 
to apprehend it without assistance from the next lower degree of 
complexity that we know. The extent of our use of this aid is 
a mere matter of detail, and must be determined by expediency. 

C. The investigation of dynamic laws.—In the case of the 
philosophers of history we saw that any characterization is inac- 
curate which purports to distinguish all that their conceptions 


* Cf. below, p. 632. 


* How it would have scandalized the critics of “biological sociology” if anyone 
outside of their own number had suggested “social anastomosis” or “social inoscu- 
lation”! Vide TARDE, Les transformations du pouvoir, p. 8. 
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contain. Not merely in such an instance as that of Herder, but 
likewise, though in less degree, in case of the most contracted 
view, each philosophy of history leaves some room for factors 
not thrown into prominence in its formulations. The like is true 
of the sociologists. Each group manifests something of all the 
tendencies which peculiarly mark the other groups. Under the 
present head we are to consider a portion of the group in which 
Barth places Lester F. Ward, J. S. Mackenzie, Hauriou, and 
Franklin H. Giddings. Barth’s title for the group is ‘ The 
Dualistic Sociology.’’ Except in the case of Professor Giddings, 
we may waive the question whether the most significant resem- 
blances and differences of method justify classification of these 
men in the same group. Assuming, for the sake of argument, 
that their methods are sufficiently alike to place the first three 
in a group by themselves, we must insist that the group is neither 
adequately nor fairly classified by the phrase “the dualistic 
sociology.”” We may concede that Comte was predominantly 
materialistic and mechanical in his conceptions, though we have 
seen that even among his views an insistent spiritualism had a 
place, and that he had no self-consistent synthesis of the two 
phases of reality. Whether we count Comte as an example or 
an exception, there is nobody in the whole series of men who 
have made an impression upon sociology to whom the epi- 
thet ‘‘dualistic’’ would not apply as properly in the last analysis 
as to the men here named. In point of fact, all the philosophers 
in the world today are dualists in the sense indicated above. 
The fact that a few will not admit the impotence of their formal 
monism does not affect the proposition. That is to say, no mat- 
ter how prominent the assertion of fundamental unity may be 
in our philosophy today, there is practically no difference of 
opinion as to the methodological necessity of recognizing a phe- 
nomenal duality.‘ The diversity of matter and spirit must be 
admitted by all to this extent, namely: whether we assert an 
underlying unity or not, we cannot successfully express what we 
see in the objective world without describing elements that seem 
distinct in quality. ( That which is phenomenally psychic is not 
reducible by any means at our disposal to terms of physics. 


1 Cf. above, p. 631. 
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On the other hand, it may be said with equal truth that there 
are today no philosophers of any influence who are not in the last 
analysis monists. However vigorously they may insist upon the 
phenomenal distinction between the spiritual and the psychical, 
they assume sooner or later that underneath the duality of 
appearance there is an inscrutable unity of reality. It is accord- 
ingly a mark of inferior rather than of superior insight to char- 
acterize philosophers as monistic or dualistic. Practically all 
philosophy today is monistic in its ontological presumption; it 
is dualistic or pluralistic in its analytical methods and in its classi- 
fication of phenomena. In the case of the sociologists the epi- 
thet is of very doubtful utility in any instance.’ It is certainly 
so in the case of the men named by Barth in this group. Ward 
makes the physical element, which must be taken account of by 
the sociologist, so prominent in the scale that he has more than 
once been denounced as a materialist. On the other hand, his 
distinctive effort has been to get for the psychic factors in social 
reactions due recognition and adequate formulation. If we use 
the term ‘“‘dualistic’’ as a mark of commendation, it is appro- 
priate to this group. The men named deserve praise for their 
efforts to show that a psychic as well as a physical phase of the 
underlying unity is wrought into, and must be recognized in, the 
social complexity. 

More precisely, the significance of Ward is historically this: 
He first published (1883) whén the influence of Herbert Spencer 
was probably at its height. In sociology that influence amounted 
to obscuration of the psychic element, and exaggeration of the 
physical factors concerned in shaping social combinations. What- 
ever be the fair estimate of Spencer’s total influence upon soci- 
ology, it certainly operated for a time to concentrate attention 
upon the mechanical and vital elements in social combina- 
tions, and to obscure the psychic elements which are in excess 
of the physical. While the Spencerian influence was upper- 
most, the tendency was to regard social progress as a sort 
of mechanically determined redistribution of energy which 


‘Particularly as it is a term without meaning unless it bears the tag of the par- 
ticular doctrine from whose viewpoint the fault is alleged. 
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thought could neither accelerate nor retard. Against this tend- 
ency Ward, a most energetic monist, opened a crusade. He 
undertook to show that mind can control the conditions of human 
life to such an extent that it is possible to inaugurate a new and 
better era of progress. According to Ward there is a difference 
between the progress of the past and the progress to be antici- 
pated when mind shall have applied itself to the problem, so 
great that we may speak of the latter as artificial progress and 
the former as accidental progress. 
At the time of its publication (1890) Mackenzie’s book, An 
Introduction to Social Philosophy, was the ablest survey that had 
been made of the whole field properly so designated. Nothing 
that has since appeared has made the book obsolete, although 
the strategic points in sociological inquiry have shifted greatly, 
and have become in many respects more salient since he wrote. 
It is a mistake on Barth’s part to represent Mackenzie as the 
exponent of any particular type of sociology. He did most 
successfully what he attempted. In his preface he says: 
’ Little, if anything, of what is now published can be claimed as original 
. It is scarcely necessary to add that this work is not intended as a 
systematic treatise on the subject with which it deals, but only as a slight 
contribution to the discussion of it. It is, indeed, not so much a book as an 
indication of the lines on which a book might be written. The only merit 
which I can hope it may be found to possess is that it has brought into close 
relation to each other a number of questions which are usually, at least in 
England, treated in a more disconnected way.  (P. viii.) 
i Mackenzie’s work has been appraised by the sociologists 
generally at a higher valuation than the author’s modest esti- 
; mate claims. It not only furnished a conspectus of relationships 
; which had frequently been confused or ignored, but by so doing 
| it promoted systematic sociological inquiry. It thus deserves a 
‘ high place among the factors that have developed sociological 
iy method. It tried to make real the subject-matter of sociological 
inquiry, and to indicate in large outline the manner in which 
approach must be made to knowledge of this reality. This is 
plain from the author’s own summary.’ Professor Mackenzie 
carefully guards against calling himself a sociologist at all. 


* First edition, pp. 369 sg. 
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That he is an exponent of a special type of sociology in Barth's 
sense is, we repeat, a mistake. He has certainly contributed a 
large share toward the introduction of sanity into thought about 
social relations. He has not attempted, however, to influence 
sociological method except in the general way above indicated. 

Hauriou is for our purposes a wholly negligible quantity.’ 
Professor Giddings stands for certain tendencies which deserve 
distinct mention under another head. We accordingly return to 
Ward as the proper representative of the phase of methodology 
to which the title of this section refers. 

We must observe once more that none of the methods with 
which we are dealing entirely lacks or entirely monopolizes any 
factor of scientific process. Ward, for instance, did not invent 
the quest for formative social influences. Men had been search- 
ing for them since the world began. When Ward wrote Dynamic 
Sociology, however, the sociological fashion set by Spencer was 
to treat social forces as though they were mills of the gods 
which men could at most learn to describe: which they might 
not presume to organize and control. Ward did not declare 
independence of the natural conditions within which the human 
problem has to be worked out. He declared that we may learn 
physical conditions, and at the same time mental conditions, to 
such purpose that we may eventually make human progress a 
scientific program. His emphasis, then, was upon knowledge of 
the effective forces in social conditions, with ultimate reference 
to deliberate telic application.’ 

Altogether apart, then, from any specific theorems to which 
Ward committed himself, his work has a secure place as a force 
making for modification of the aims of sociological theory. It 
is Comte, to be sure, from whom Ward takes his cue, but Comte 
had no scientific standing-ground broad and firm enough to per- 
mit clear prevision. Spencer was virtually training prevision 
backward. The primary meaning of Ward’s appearance in the 


La science sociale traditionelle, Paris, 1896. 


* Vide first ed., Preface, p. vii; Vol. I, p. 81; and Vol. II, p.15§9. For SPENCER’s 
unlike views vide Social Statics, American ed. of 1892, pp. 233 sg.; also DE GREEF, 
Introduction, Vol. 11, p. 13. 
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sociological field was that a bold campaign of advance was pro- 
claimed. He virtually said: ‘It is possible to know enough 
about the conditions of the conduct of life to guide society in a 
deliberate program of progress. Let us proceed, then, to 
organize knowledge and research, with the definite purpose of 
applying it to social progress. Let us not be content longer 
merely to analyze and describe what has taken place in the past 
without the assistance of knowledge at its best. Let us get 
familiar with the factors of human progress, and when we have 
learned to understand them let us use them to the utmost for 
human improvement.” 

Ward is by profession a biologist (palzontological botany). 
He would naturally give full faith and credit to all those elements 
in human conditions which the physical sciences must explore. 
With this taken for granted, he proposed to learn particularly 
the conditions of psychic cause and effect in society. He 
demanded inquiry into the laws of psychic action, for the pur- 
pose of molding society; just as we learn the laws of physics 
in order to build houses or bridges or engines. While the 
emphasis of other sociologists at the time was upon the ways in 
which non-sentient nature works, Ward demanded knowledge of 
how mind combines its work with that of the non-sentient factors 
of human conditions. Thus Ward called for knowledge of that 
neglected factor of reality which is the differentiating element 
when phenomena emerge from the stage of unconsciousness and 
become conscious." 

Without attempting to weigh the specific results of Professor 
Ward’s effort, we must, in the interest of clear thinking, do justice 
to his aim and to his general conception of method. He demands 
investigation of the psychic element of societary facts that shall 
be in all respects comparable with the investigations of the 
physical basis of life which the appropriate sciences are pursuing. 
It would be extraordinary if he had succeeded in completing the 
task which he undertook. It is also extraordinary to demand 
of any class of scholars that they shall say the final word upon 
all the inquiries which they suggest, or be denied appreciation. 
*Cf. The Psychic Factors of Civilization, pp. v and vi. 
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The work of Ward made an era in American sociology, and the 
fact will be admitted in the future even by men whose methods 
are very different from those which Ward proposed. 

The animating conception of Ward’s work is that dynamic 
sociology must be the application of all available forces, physi- 
cal, industrial, spiritual,’ to the attainment of rational social ends. 
It may be said that this is a platitude. On the contrary, com- 
pared with certain very firmly intrenched views of society it is 
practically a paradox. For instance, Gumplowicz’ Grundriss der 
Sociologie appeared two years later than Dynamic Sociology. In 
the chapter on class structure and the aristocratic order (p. 133) 
the author browbeats those bold democrats who presume to 
question the desirability of priests and lords. While he very 
properly shows that each of these classes corresponds to a social 
need, and that the merit of each is to be determined by its dis- 
charge of the indicated function, he adds: ‘“ Besides, sociology 
must refrain from all such criticism of nature. For sociology 
only the facts and their conformity to laws have an interest.” 
According to him the question, ‘Could things not be different 
and better?” is not permissible from the sociological standpoint, 
for ‘‘social phenomena follow necessarily from the nature of 
men and from the nature of their relationships.” In other words, 
Gumplowicz assumes that what zs is nature. Ward assumes that 
what is may be nature partially realized, and that the destiny 
of nature is to realize itself completely through action by its con- 
scious parts upon its unconscious parts. This “artificial progress’”’ 
will not nullify nature, but will make potential nature actual. 

The antithesis between Ward and sociologists like Gumplo- 
wicz, or even Spencer, appears in his belief that mind can work 
natural laws to more splendid demonstration of the laws. He 
therefore demands more knowledge of all the laws concerned. 
“The attitude of man toward nature should be twofold: first, that 
of a student; second, that of a master.?, Ina word Ward’s funda- 
mental proposition is: we must learn the quality and modes of 

*Of course, this use of popular terms does not imply that Ward classifies social 
forces under these categories. 


2? Dyn. Soc., Ul, 11. 
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action of the efficient social forces. Regardless of debatable 
details of applications and conclusions, Ward’s central idea 


is unassailable. 

D. Assumption of psychological universals.— All| thinking strives 
toward a final stage in which the object may be represented, not 
as it seems to any partial perception, but as it is in reality. 
Many sociologists have been so eager for their science to reach 
this degree of maturity that they have entertained the idea of a 
method capable of conducting directly to the desired end. 
Zeal for discovery of universals has prompted some of the best 
work, and has betrayed into some of the most serious mistakes, 
in sociology. Nothing more sharply distinguishes the sociolo- 
gists, as a class, from the specialists whose fragmentary programs 
promise nothing conclusive, than the explicit aim of sociology 
to reach knowledge which shall have a setting for all details of 
fact about human associations, in a complete view of human 
associations as a whole. Demand for the universal is thus the 
very reason for the existence of sociology, and it is perhaps 
small wonder that men who are able keenly to feel the demand 
are allured by the notion of a method peculiarly related to the 
supply. 
: It is in this connection that it is most just to speak of the 
fourth writer, whom Barth dismisses with a brief reference in his 
"| group of “the dualistic sociologists.” All that has been said 

above about the inappropriateness of the phrase is applicable to 
Professor Giddings. It would be superfluous to volunteer any 
i additional disclaimers in his behalf. He is a monist and a 
dualist in precisely the same sense in which all modern thinkers 
4 are both and neither. 
Py Professor Giddings deserves recognition for earnest cham- 
pionship of an element in method without which the other 
elements are abortive. His mistake, however, seems to consist 
in the assumption that the intellectual end toward which all valid 
methods converge may be anticipated and made a means for 
securing the end. The cabalistic sign of this potent method is 
the phrase ‘ subjective interpretation.’’* This phrase may mean 


* Prin. of Sociol., pp. 11 and 36. 
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in practice either of two things: First, the reading of the inter- 
preter’s personal equation into the thing in question. In this 
case it deserves no further notice. Second, an image of the thing 
as it is in its essence, in all its qualities and dimensions and rela- 
tions. In this case ‘subjective interpretation’’ is without 
question the goal to be reached, but it ought to be equally self- 
evident that it cannot meanwhile be the method by which it is 
reached. 

Sociology, as it appears in its confused literature up to date, 
is one in the implicit or explicit purpose to make out the details 
of relationships involved in human associations, and to recon- 
struct them in thought in such a way that each element will be 
credited with its true value within the whole. This is the psy- 
chological universal. But there is no plenary indulgence in favor 
of sociology to dispense with the purgatory of all the neces- 
sary logical stages between the specific and the universal. 
Sociology has escaped the provincialism of less ambitious social 
sciences in proportion as it has kept ultimate universals in view. 
Hypothetical universals serve the same uses and lend them- 
selves to the same abuses in sociology as elsewhere. Nothing 
is added to their authority by the title ‘subjective interpreta- 
tion.” The phrase is merely a name for the same reconstruc- 
tive synthesis which every philosopher, from the Sophists down, 
has aimed to achieve. It stands for the mind’s effort to repre- 
sent details of a whole in their adjustments to each other within 
the whole. Mental organization of parts into wholes, or analysis 
of wholes into parts, is a constant reaction between the objective 
and the subjective.* The history of thought teems with examples 
of the dangers of giving excessive credit to the subjective 
element. It usually results in reading into objective reality 
undue proportions of premature impression about reality. All 
formation of concepts is ‘subjective interpretation.” All 
descriptive analysis, all classification, all explanation is ‘ sub- 
jective interpretation” in the only sense admissible in science.’ 

*The terms are at this point relative to the consciousness of the individual 
organizer. 


? Viz., the second above, mediated by progressive correction of the first. 
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It cannot be anything else. The fault of “ subjective interpreta- 
tion’ as an arbiter of method is that it is likely to be too little 
the mind’s organization of elements observed in the object. It 
will consequently be too much the mind’s fiction stimulated by 
certain impressions received from the object, but completed by 
extraneous material. The report of the object proves, then, to 
have in it relatively too little of the object and relatively too 
much of the subject. This danger is inevitable in the long 
process of deriving universals. It may be averted only by 
curbing the impertinences of the subjective presumption. 

Sociology is essentially an effort to find more adequate 
categories with which to conceptualize social details, and to 
organize the contents of these categories into a universal con- 
ception. It is dangerous, however, to think anything in cate- 
gories which cannot be observed, but have to be imputed. In 
applying such categories we are likely to interpret by deduction 
from unauthorized impressions that fill the mind in the absence 
of adequate analysis of the object. 

The whole argument of these papers is virtually upon the 
problem here presented. As the essentials involved will be dis- 
cussed in various relations, further detail may for the present be 
postponed. 

E. The desirable combination of methods.‘'—I\t may be said in 
general that men who have tried to explain social life have 
tended to vibrate between two extremes. On the one hand they 
have exaggerated fragments, sections, phases, abstractions, dsjecta 
membra of human activities and conditions, and have neglected 
the containing whole ; or they have adopted a presumption of 
the whole which took away their freedom so to investigate the 
parts that more appropriate conceptions of the whole might 
result. Our thought about human affairs has consequently been 
a farrago of snap judgments, partial formulations, and promotions 
of narrow generalizations to the rank of universals. In order 


‘Among recent contributions to this subject the following deserve special notice : 
BOSANQUET, “Relation of Sociology to Philosophy,” A/ind, January, 1898; CALD- 
WELL, “Philosophy and the Newer Sociology,” Con -m. Rev., September, 1898 ; 
BALDWIN (F. S.), “ Present Position of Sociology,” Pop. Sct. Monthly, October, 1899 ; 
GIDDINGs, “ Exact Methods in Sociology,” Pop. Sci. Monthly, December, 1899. 
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that worthy beginnings of societary science might be made there 
must needs have been developed a sense, first of societary con- 
tinuity, second of societary integrity; 7. ¢., of societary whole- 
ness, both consecutive and contemporary. More especially this 
conception makes of human association a whole, developing 
without break of continuity from origins. It is a whole which 
exists at any given moment as a reciprocity between all its parts. 
It projects itself into the future in the form determined by the 
ratio of effectiveness between the elements and conditions that 
mold its character. This view requires a corresponding metho- 
dological conception. Such a conception involves the view that 
human association is a congruity, an integrity, a unity. Knowl- 
edge of sucha reality accordingly implies comprehension of the 
parts, of the whole which they compose, and of the relationships 
by virtue of which parts and whole are one. This means that, 
however study of human affairs may be divided for convenience, 
the division is only provisional and partial and temporary. 
This knowledge is not reached until that conceptual division has 
been resolved again into conceptual unification, in which part 
and whole are more accurately apprehended than before as 
phases of one. 

The view to which our survey leads is, therefore, that we need 
a scheme of inquiry into societary fact which, as a scheme, will 
provide in form for all the phases of reality that the societary unity 
presents. Then the task of determining and expressing these vari- 


ous phases of reality imposes a network of problems. We may call 


them primarily, if we will, problems of anthropology, ethnology, 
history, politics, economics, or whatever. That is, we may group 
certain classes of problems, and call the processes and results in 
connection with them ‘sciences.’’ In fact, however, each of 
these problems, or groups of problems, or “‘sciences,’’ sooner or 
later involves all the rest. Our hierarchy of sciences then proves 
to be, like the unity which it tries to interpret, one instead of 
many. The social sciences are merely methodological divisions 
of societary science in general. 

In different parts of the world authorities of various sorts 
have created more or less arbitrary classifications of the social 
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sciences. This occurs chiefly in the universities. It would not 
require a long argument to show that at best these divisions are 
likely to become obstructive, in spite of their adoption for 
scientific and academic convenience. Whether inquiry into the 
principles of human association be conducted by use of a tradi- 
tional or an extemporized division of labor, it is all virtually one 
search into one reality. The divisions exist in our minds, not 
in the object. The aim of science is to comprehend these 
apparent diversities as members of the unity of which they are 
aspects. 

There should be a name to cover all study, of whatever sort, 
which contributes to knowledge of the societary reality, or asso- 
ciated human life, just as the name “biology’’ designates no 
specific field of research, but the whole realm of inquiry into the 
conditions and processes of vegetable and animal life. It is theo- 
retically of very slight importance in itself what name is chosen 
for that whole organon of knowledge about society. The tend- 
ency among sociologists, at least, seems to be toward reassertion 
of the judgment that the name “sociology” is, on the whole, 
most suitable and convenient." This tendency is parallel with 
gravitation in use of the name “‘ biology.”’ The latter is now under- 
stood as the comprehensive term for the whole of vital science. 
Similar use of the term ‘‘ sociology”’ would, of course, give it a 
much broader application than belongs to it as the designation 
of a university chair, or of a specific division of social science. 
Every investigation of a phase of societary reality would in this 
sense be a chapter of sociology, just as vegetable and animal 
embryology, morphology, physiology, ecology, zodlogy, etc., 
are each and all chapters of biology. The persons now known 
as sociologists are no more sociologists in the proposed sense 
than the ethnologists, historians, economists, political scientists, 
etc. In parallel fashion there are no biologists today who are 


, 


‘Thus TARDE (Les transformations du pouvoir, p.v): pas vrai que 
les diverses sciences sociales doivent se confondre désormais en une seule, qui serait la 
sociologie, il est certain qu’elles doivent toutes s’y plonger l’une aprés l'autre, pour 
en sortir soit retrempées et rajeunies, soit giaciales et inanimées. Cela dépend de la 
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not more specifically botanists, physiologists, zodlogists, neurolo- 
gists, etc.” 

In other words, the outcome of thought about men in asso- 
ciation amounts to dawning perception that human association 
is not a mere academic conventionality. It is the objective 
reality which is the setting for the ultimate human problem of 
the conduct of life. Knowledge of this reality depends upon 
organization of the results of a multitude of investigations, many 
of which have not yet been proposed, and few, if any, of which 
have been completed. Sociology then, in the large sense, or the 
organon of knowledge about human associations, is today a vast 
system of problems concerning the essential elements and cor- 
relations of human association. This being the case, all the 
ways and means thus far devised for investigating human asso- 
ciations have their uses at the proper time and place, but it is 
evident that the conventional ‘‘sciences”’ are at best rudimentary 
means for advancing knowledge of association in general. There 
must be diminishing regard for the lines drawn by “ sciences,” 
and increasing attention to the direct import of problems. 

For example, it has been said by Herbert Spencer, with 
prescience far in advance of his science, that “the question of 
questions for the politician should ever be: ‘What type of social 
structure am I tending to produce?’’’* There is no difference 


of opinion among social theorists as to the abstract desirability 
of knowledge about the relation of different sorts of acts to 
social structure. One at least of the large problems of social 
science is accordingly this: “How do different sorts of acts 
Now there is no conventional academic 


affect social structure ? 
‘‘department”’ or social science to which such a problem belongs 
On the contrary, there is no department or science to which it 
does not belong. It is a real problem, just as truly as the ques- 
tion of the effect of electrolysis upon steel construction is a real 
problem. The anthropologist, the psychologist, the ethnologist, 
the historian, the political economist, the political scientist, and 
an indefinite number of subsidiary specialists, must necessarily 
coéperate in the solution of the problem. 


* Vide above, p. 508. 
* Social Statics and Man vs. the State, Am. ed. of 1892, p. 312. 
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Again, it is equally important to know what individual type 
any social arrangement tends to produce. In this case the same 

proposition holds. The concrete truth about the effect of human 

conduct is not the preserve of any abstract science. We might 

schedule in turn all the genera and species of problems that we 

encounter when we search for the meaning elements in society. 

They are threads in a tapestry. There can be no such thing as 

a self-sufficient science of the separate threads. The meaning 

of the threads depends upon knowledge of the complete design 

of the whole fabric. 

Accordingly, over and above the multitude of more concrete 
sociological tasks for which a place is conceded without much 
opposition, there are two distinguishabie procedures of a general 
character for which thorough and comprehensive societary science 
must provide. The former of these is the division of labor 
appropriate to that species of sociologist who may be called the 
methodologist. It is the task of making out and exhibiting 
in the most general way the forms and interrelations of societary 
facts, and the consequent interdependencies of processes which 
undertake scientific formulation of these facts. The familiar De 
Greef schedule of societary activities may serve as an illustration 
of the beginning of this procedure. A classification of associ- 
ations under the forms called for by Simmel’s method would 
represent a much more advanced stage of the procedure. A 
classification according to the functional utilities of various asso- 
ciations would be a still closer approach to the desirable 
universal. 

The general genetic question about all associations is: Through 
what course of differentiation did these activities come into exist- 
ence? This question demands the researches of all species of 
historical science. The general sfatical question about associa- 
tions is: What forms and qualities of forces, in what proportions, 
maintain social structures in equilibrium ? This question demands 
organization of the results of the systematizing abstract sciences of 
society, @. ¢., sciences Of abstracted phases of social activity ; ¢. g., 
economics, esthetics, demography, comparative law, comparative 
politics, comparative philosophy, and comparative religion. These 
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too are largely, of course, dependent upon historical processes. 
The general 4inetic' question about societies is: What influ- 
ences operate, and in accordance with what formulas, to change 
the equilibrium or type of societary status? The general ¢l/e- 
ological question about associations is: ‘* What ends or systems of 
ends are indicated by the foregoing exhibits of human resources ? 
What is the apparent goal toward which human codperation 
tends, and toward which it may be directed?’’ This is a ques- 
tion of valuations, to be answered in accordance with logical and 
psychological principles which have a competence of their own 
in sociology, but always dependent upon recognition of principles 
of knowledge involved in the antecedent stages of analysis and 
synthesis. The methodologist consequently has to detect the 
relations between problems that arise, primarily in one of these 
divisions of inquiry, and evidence which other divisions of investi- 
gation are alone competent to furnish. The methodologist has 
to show the fundamental relations of one portion of societary 
inquiry with other portions, and so far as possible to organize 
corresponding codperation among sociologists. 

The second procedure is not logically codrdinate with nor 
entirely separable from the first. Its practical value is so great, 
however, that it deserves distinct and prominent rank. It is 
determination of the relative significance of different orders of 
knowledge about society, and also of the proportionate stress to 
be laid at a given time upon different lines of inquiry. No knowl- 
edge is trivial that helps to complete the whole system of knowl- 
edge, yet untold energies are wasted in the name of science upon 
minutiz that are morally certain to remain so unrelated to the 
developing organon of knowledge about society that they are, 

‘In a later paper additional reasons will appear for following the physicists in 
use of the terms “dynamics,” “ statics,” and “kinetics.” Although the present appli- 
cation of the terms is not precisely parallel with their use in physics, they may be 
made more serviceable than any alternatives in sight; 7. ¢., “dynamics” including the 
theory of the social forces in general, while “statics” is the theory of the correlating, 
and “kinetics” of the evolving activities; or of “order” and “ progress.’’ This 
variation from the usage which Ward has so forcibly recommended (Oztlines of 
Sociology, pp. 167 sg., and elsewhere) is merely a difference in terms, but it seems 


better adapted to the demand for clear discrimination than the usage which has pre- 
vailed of late. 
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and will remain, in effect trifles. A notorious case is much of 
the work done by certain disciples of Le Play upon the budgets 
of workingmen’s families.'. At every stage in the advancement 
of sociology there is need of signals from observers on the high 
places about the kind of knowledge most in demand at that 
moment to reinforce the system of knowledge at its weakest 
points. This second procedure, like the other, is of the philo- 
sophical rather than of the scientific order of generality. It may 
be said to belong to the social philosopher rather than to the 
methodologist ; yet the connections between the two must be so 
close, even if there is an actual division of labor at this point, 
that we may, without serious inaccuracy, speak of this second 
procedure as belonging to general methodology. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the growth of socio- 
logical method tends to undermine the walls of division that 
have been constructed between the social sciences, and indeed 
between those sciences and psychology and general philosophy. 
It tends to call for restatements of social problems in terms of 
their relations to the whole social reality. It tends to repudia- 
tion of pedantic academic statements of problems, merely in 
terms of their interest for the isolated division of research in 
which they have been considered. It tends to subordinate all 
the valid means of investigation and report, that have been 
perfected within the field of societary research, to any uses that 
may arise anywhere, at any time, in the solution of any species 
of societary problem. 

Thus sociological method has developed into demand for 
concentration of mediate methodological resources. Sociology 
indicates that the fragmentary problems of the “sciences” are 
to be made real by restatement in their objective relations as 
problems of association. Sociology is a symptom that points 
to restoration of the ‘‘sciences’’ from the effort to live unto 
themselves. Sociology points to discharge, by each of the 
partial sciences, of the function of furnishing appropriate parts 


‘It is only necessary to compare the sort of information referred to with the 
standards of Le Play himself and his more intelligent followers to expose its futility. 
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of the knowledge needed to construct a rational basis for the 


conduct of life." 
Few scholars are ready to accept the foregoing analysis. This 


is partly cause and partly effect of rejecting the term “sociology” 


in the proposed sense; or worse, of denying the existence of the 
thing for which the name is proposed. It is contended by many 
that everything here outlined is implied in traditional divisions of 
knowledge, and is actually provided for by them. In one sense it 
is, but the same thing is true over and over again of every por- 
tion of our knowledge. If we were to refuse license to new 
forms of reflection upon perceptive material simply because, 
either in fact or by implication, it had been in consciousness 
before, we should directly reduce thought to the idiot’s reaction 
upon sensations. 

The essential question is: Do all these things need to be done 
by somebody, and under some designation or other? Is the 
social fact encountered in all its dimensions if it is less com- 
prehensively conceived? Can a less intensive and extensive 
examination of the social reality arrive at the body of knowl- 
edge of which we are beginning to perceive the need? Can 
all this be realized and not be one at last? If the correct answer 
were given to these questions, and if all thought about society 
were correlated accordingly, sociology and sociologists might be 
read out of separate existence, so far as a name goes, and the 
indicated scientific and philosophic processes might go on as 
before. The names are nonessentials. Complete conception 
of societary relationships, and corresponding investigation and 
arrangement of facts about those relationships, are the essentials 
upon which the sociological methodologist insists. 

ALBION W. SMALL 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


[ Zo be continued. | 


* Allowing for the physical bias noted above (p. 633), Spencer seems to have had 
nearly this conception in mind when he said: “That which is really needed is a 
systematic study of natural causation as displayed among beings socially aggregated” 
(Social Statics and Man vs. the State, Am. ed. of 1892, p. 355). 


POPULATION AND WAGES. 


THE PSYCHO-ECONOMIC CHECK VS. THE SO-CALLED INSTINCT 


OF REPRODUCTION.' 


THE reader who is familiar with the memorable Essay of 
Malthus will not fail to notice the resemblance between some of 
the ideas here expressed and those contained in that great work. 
Nor is the resemblance purely accidental; and for whatever 
opinions I entertain that are really Malthusian I am willing to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to the bold heretic. I am not, 
however, his defender, his follower, nor his commentator; and 
the doctrines presented in this article, whether Mal!thusian or 
not, I advance on my own responsibility. 

It is an undoubted fact that the human race, like all inferior 
creatures, has the physiological capacity to produce, and dees 
produce, more individuals than can satisfy the normal wants of 
existence, z. ¢., the wants on the satisfaction of which their bodily 
health and the full development of their lives depend. That an 
unrestricted exercise of the reproductive power is the source of 
much suffering is a proposition that can scarcely be contro- 
verted; for, children being unproductive members of the com- 
munity, the means for their support must be subtracted from 
the generally scanty means that the parents can command; the 
result being that both parents and children are underfed, poorly 
clothed and lodged, and fall easy victims to the ravages of 
disease, both ordinary and epidemic. To this subject I shall 
revert farther on; but I would remark, in passing, that a numer- 
ous family, being a multiplier of wants, compels the workingman 
to offer his labor for what wages he can obtain, and, by increas- 
ing the demand for labor, naturally decreases the price of it. 

In former times, to contribute new members to the commu- 
nity was supposed to be one of man’s most imperative obligations. 

* This article was written nearly three years ago. Its statistical data are not later 


than 1896. 
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Today, however, owing to various causes, the “propagation of 
the species” is ceasing to be considered as either a religious or a 
social duty. With the increasing sense of independence and the 
equally increasing habits of comfort and of luxury is developing 
in civilized communities an aversion, not only to overmultiplica- 
tion, but to multiplication in general. In so far as this aversion 
is considered as an individual feeling, it may be described as a 
psychic check to population; and, because it has grown partly 
out of economic conditions, it may be termed an economic check. 
The application of this psycho-economic check is becoming the 
de facto solution of the population problem ; and, although such 
a solution is still denounced as a Malthusian heresy, it is one of 
those solutions that mankind has accomplished “ by marching,” 
and that, notwithstanding the accepted dogmas of political econ- 
omy and Christian ethics, may before long have to be invested 
with the serious title of “ natural law’’ —as something that simply 
7s, whether it ought to be or not. 

The correctness of these statements will, 1 hope, be sub- 
stantiated in the course of the present discussion. 

The increase of population depends, as M. Gustave de Moli- 
nari observes, upon the reproductive power of man, upon the 
exercise of that power, and upon the available means to preserve 
and develop the fruits of that exercise; and, by implication, the 
growth of population can be checked only by actual sterility, by 
a limited exercise of the reproductive power, or by the destruc- 
tion of the redundant numbers arising from an excessive appli- 
cation of the reproductive power.’ 

That the first of these three checks does not exist will be 
generally admitted; for, although Mr. Spencer’s law—that 
fecundity decreases as organization develops— may be accepted, 
the diminution of fertility in the human race has not (owing, 
probably, to a mitigation of the struggle for life) proceeded far 
enough to establish equilibrium between the demands of the 
race and the demands of the individual. In other words, it is 
still possible for mankind, no matter how fast the means of 

*G. DE MOLINARI, Cours d’ économie politigue (2™° édition, Paris, 1863), t. I, p. 
397. 
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existence can be increased and improved, to multiply faster than 
these. There remain, then, the two other checks, in which we 
at once recognize Malthus’ preventive and positive checks. 

It is plain, on the one hand, that, if every person married 
and had as many children as he could have, the immediate effect 
would be, or tend to be, an enormous surplus of population, 
whose demands for food could not be met by the best means of 
production known to our civilization, and must of necessity be 
kept down by an equally enormous rate of premature death ; 
and, on the other hand, that, by a moderate exercise of the repro- 
ductive power, multiplication could take place at such a rate as 
not to require or to cause the intervention of the positive check 
—premature death. Between these two theoretically conceiv- 
able extremes, both of which are realized in the animal world, 
there may exist all possible gradations; and, if it is true that we 
are far from the former, we are, perhaps, equally far from the 
latter, as is shown by the great mortality still taking place among 
the lower classes, which are also the more prolific. 

Malthus repeatedly insisted on the obvious truth that the 
poor classes multiply much more rapidly than the rich; and, as 
might be expected, it is among them that disease and mortality 
are greater. As early as 1839 Hippolyte Passy called attention 
to the fact that, from statistical data, it appeared that the num- 
ber of births per marriage was much larger where, as in the 
maritime and manufacturing towns, the majority of the people 
belonged to the working classes. He also found that in Paris 
the number of births per marriage averaged 1.97 among the 
rich, and 2.86, or about one more, among the poor; a difference 
which he ascribed to the greater prudence and foresight preva- 
lent among the wealthy.t. In 1888 it was estimated by Drys- 
dale that 100 women of Montmartre, the democratic part of 
the city, had, on an average, 175 children, while in the Champs 
Elysées, the quarter of the aristocracy, the same number of 
women had only eighty-six children, or only half as many.? The 
average birth-rate for 1,000 inhabitants has been estimated to 


EDOUARD VAN DER SMISSEN, Za population (Paris, 1893), pp. 349-53. 
2M. G. MULHALL, Dictionary of Statistics (London, 1892), s. v. “ Births,” p. 93. 
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be: in Paris, 28 among the poor, and 20 among the rich; in 
London, 35 among the poor, and 25 among the rich; in Naples, 
between 39 and 50 among the poor, and between 24 and 28 
among the rich. Among the richest Parisian classes the aver- 


age birth-rate per 1,000 is 16.4, and among the poorest classes 


it goes as high as 38.8." And, if we compare the birth-rates of 
various countries, we may notice that, broadly speaking, the 
greatest number of births occur where poverty is greatest, wages 
lowest, and the death-rate highest. 

It is not to be inferred, however, that mortality depends on 
the birth-rate alone, nor that the birth-rate is invariably high 
where poverty is great. Thata great mortality must accompany 
a high birth-rate in a country where poverty prevails can be 
regarded as an axiom ; and that the birth-rate, and consequently 
the death-rate, is greater among the poor, is a truth established by 
actual observation. But it does not follow that the ratio of births 
to mortality, or of births to wealth, is a constant quantity; nor 
that, because England has a greater birth-rate than Belgium, it 
should have also a higher death-rate, or the English laborer be 
in worse conditions than the Belgian. There is no intrinsic rela- 
tion of cause and effect between poverty and fecundity ; and if 
a country is in possession of abundant means of existence, its 
inhabitants can multiply rapidly and yet be relatively prosperous 
and happy. England, owing to her great manufacturing enter- 
prises, her extensive commerce, and her rich colonies, as well as 
to her progress in agriculture, is enabled to supply employment 
and high wages for a great portion of her people; so that, the 
facilities for supporting a family being proportionably great, and 
sanitation being considerably advanced, mortality among the 
working classes, and in the early periods of life, has been very 
much reduced. The case is simply one of a rapid increase of 
population following acorrespondingly rapid increase of the means 
of existence. A very important factor influencing the growth of 
the English population is that, owing to the common language 
and the similarity of habits, emigration to the United States 


'"F. Nitti, Population and the Social System (London and New York, 1894), pp. 
154-8. 
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(without mentioning Canada and Australia) is made exceedingly 
easy ; as, in fact, an Englishman can scarcely regard his emigra- 
tion to North America as a change of country. The United 
Kingdom is one of the nations furnishing the greatest per cent 
of emigrants, the others being Norway, Sweden, Germany, and 
Italy : between the years 1877 and 1886 it was ascertained that, 
on an average, 32.7 per cent. of the natural increase of the Brit. 
ish population left their country, mainly for the United States. The 
proportions for Italy and Germany were 22 and 20, respectively.’ 
Leaving all comparison of nations aside, the general fact 
remains that overmultiplication takes place especially among the 
poor ; and, as mortality is ordinarily greatest among children, it 
must be, and is, greater in the lower than in the higher classes of all 
communities. The cause of this excess is twofold : in the first place, 
there being many children among the poor, disease will be more 
common ; and this is one reason for their greater absolute mor- 
tality ; in the second place, the poor having at their command 
very few means to either prevent or combat disease, their hygienic 
conditions and their habits being very favorable to sickness of 
all kinds and to the spread of epidemics, disease is necessarily 
more fatal among them ; and this accounts for their greater rela- 
tive mortality. To what extent the unavoidable neglect of chil- 
dren influences mortality among the poor can be approximately 
judged from estimates made by Professor Conrad. According 
to him, of every 1,000 persons who die in the working classes 
479, or about 50 per cent., die during the first five years of life ; 
while among the higher classes the proportion is only 241 per 
1,000, or about half as many.? The difference in the total 
'See figures given by G. B. LONGSTAFF, Studies in Statistics (London, 1891), chap. 
Vv, p. 49; also, GEOFFREY DRaGeE, “Alien Immigration,” in Journal of the Royal 
Society of Statistics (London, 1895), Vol. LVIII, p. 7; and MULHALL, s. v. “ Emigra- 
tion.” It appears that of late years the emigration from England has decreased, 
probably, among other reasons, on account of the business depression in this country. 
It is also to be noticed that between 1881 and 1888, when the population increased 


fastest, the wave of emigration reached a very high mark (170,000 emigrants — from 
England alone—in 1888; the annual average between 1853 and 1889 having been 


92,950). 
? MULHALL, of. cit., s. v. “ Deaths,” p. 177. Still-born children, or those that are 
born dead, are here included. Among the rich they number 28 per 1,000 dead; 


among the poor, 53. 
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mortality of the twoclasses is still more striking: in Paris, between 
1817 and 1836, the annual number of deaths in some districts 
inhabited by wealthy families was I to every 65 persons ; in 
those parts where the poor dwelt it was I to every I5 persons ; 
that is to say, for every dead rich there were over four dead 
poor.’ 

It is thus evident that, although the reproductive power is not 
exerted to its full capacity, it is exerted to such extent as to 
produce more individuals than can, in the present state of society, 
command the means of full existence. For, obviously, it is to 
the want of these means that the high mortality among the 
lower classes is due; and it is also obvious that the want of these 
means ultimately reduces itself to insufficient wages — insuffi- 
cient not only for the complete satisfaction of the wants of every 
wage-earner, but also, and more especially, for the proper rearing 
and protection of his children. It can, I think, be stated asa 
general principle that low wages is the check that in civilized 
countries keeps population within the means of existence; and 
that, as wages rise, if the habits of the people remain unchanged, 
mortality decreases, and population increases more rapidly ; 
always, however, being kept within certain limits by one check 
or another. 

It may sound paradoxical and contradictory to speak of a 
rise in wages, at the same time that it is held that population 
constantly presses on the means of existence, and that the supply 
of it tends to be greater than the demand for it (I say tends, for 
in reality the supply is kept nearly within the demand by pre- 
mature death). But the apparent contradiction is susceptible 
of a very adequate explanation. Here the law of supply and 


demand operates in an indirect manner. When a new industry 
is undertaken, the capitalist does not have his men made to 
order, as he has his machinery: he pays certain wages, propor- 
tionable to the demand for the kind of work he requires. On 
such wages the well-being of his employés, their facilities for 
supporting a wife and children, and for keeping them in a more 
or less comfortable and healthy condition, depend ; in short, the 


"J. GARNIER, Du principe de population (2™ édition, Paris, 1885), chap. iii, p. 54 
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portion of the population devoted to that particular industry will, 
generally speaking, depend on the wages paid ; and as these wages 
(1 refer, of course, to the low trades and professions, where chil 
dren usually follow the occupations of their parents) are low, the 
means of existence they represent are also low, and the supply 
is kept within the demand by premature mortality. There is 
thus established an equilibrium between the number of men 
produced and the number of men required. But, with the con- 
stant division of labor, and the creation of new industries, the 
equilibrium is continually broken in favor of the working classes ; 
for it usually happens that a new industry, especially if it 
requires a higher kind of labor, will be obliged, in order to 
establish itself, to pay higher wages than are already paid by 
the existing industries; the result of the competition being a 
general rise of wages; and the new wages again determine a new 
rate of mortality, necessarily lower than the preceding, and the 
equilibrium is established on a higher level. As a matter of 
fact, events do not take place with all this distinctness and 
by successive leaps, but through very small changes and in a 
rhythmic manner. The law, however, although its operations 
may not always be clearly discernible, I believe to be as here 
stated. 

It seems to me, then, that some economists and demogra- 
phists have misinterpreted the facts when they have maintained 
that population has a ‘virtual and organic tendency’’ to keep 
within the means of existence. In this respect the views of M. 
de Molinari are worthy of close consideration, as many writers 
have drawn very liberally from his works, and his explanation of 
the law of population has been accepted as a death-blow to the 
“terrible” theories of Malthus. He contends’ that, from an 
economic point of view, men are like machines, whose market 
price depends upon the relation between supply and demand, 
and the production of which requires a certain amount of labor 
and capital; or, in more common language, that the rearing of a 


™See his Cours d’économie politique, 2™° éd., t. 1, 15° et 16° legons. It is not to be 
supposed, however, that the “virtual tendency” argument is of contemporaneous 
origin. It was advanced by Weyland against Malthus, and discussed by the latter in 


the Appendix to his Zssay (pp. §13-17). 
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family requires that the wages of labor should be sufficient, not 
only for the bare support of the parents, but also for the support 
of their offspring. This excess of wages represents, he says, 
the portion of the existing capital that is devoted to the produc- 
tion of workers. As the number of workers increases, a large 


part of the “available capital”’ is withdrawn from the production 


of people; 2. é., labor is more scantily remunerated, the result 
being that the workingman has no longer the means to continue 
his multiplication; for, there being now no excess of wages 
available for the purposes of reproduction, or wages being insuf- 
ficient for the support of a family, the family, as a matter of 
fact, is not formed: multiplication is thus arrested, until the 
broken equilibrium is reéstablished, without the necessity of 
such positive checks as those mentioned by Malthus. The 
reverse phenomenon, of course, takes place when population is 
scarce: wages are raised, and the laborer is thus enabied to 
manufacture more articles, that is, more people, and to produce 
them faster. Both phenomena, Molinari adds, are more striking 
in such exceptional! cases as commercial crises, during which the 
people, finding themselves without employment, or receiving 
low wages, immediately cease to multiply, as is attested by the 
great and abrupt fall in the marriage-rate; and in the opposite 
case of sudden or rapid industrial improvements, which, calling 
for a greater number of workers, produce a rise of wages, or an 
increase in the multiplying power of the population, which also 
manifests itself in the exceptional elevation of the marriage-rate. 
Furthermore, he argues that, did population constantly press on 
the means of existence, it would be an absolute impossibility for 
it to increase; for in such a case there would be no available 
capital for the production of men: every man’s wages would be 
what he required for himself alone, and, there being no surplus 
for the rearing of a family, population would move backward, 
instead of forward.’ 


‘Molinari’s theory, it will be noticed, is nothing but a more elaborate exposition 
of the action of the prudential check in extreme cases, to which Malthus himself called 
attention: “When the demand for labor,” he says, “is either stationary or increasing 
very slowly, people, not seeing any employment open by which they can support a 
family, or the wages of common labor being inadequate to this purpose, will, of 
course, be deterred from marrying” (Zssay, Bk. III, chap. xiv, p. 379). 
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There may be some truth in this theory; but it neither 
accounts for all the facts nor can be considered a refutation of 
Malthusianism. Leaving aside the unwarranted assumption that 
the prudential check is by itself sufficiently strong to prevent 
overmultiplication, it must be noticed that, while the theory is 
a partial explanation of how equilibrium between supply and 
demand is established, or re-established when it has been broken 
by accidental causes, the principal thing to be explained — how 
that equilibrium is matntained — does not seem to have received 
enough attention. I have already referred to the process by 
which wages are continually raised through a division of labor, 
which forms in the industrial world a sort of hierarchy by which 
the various standards of living and the social stations of men 
are regulated. He who has been accustomed to do a special 
kind of work will consider the manner of living he can command 
with the wages paid in that department of labor as his normal 
way of living, and the commodities he can procure he will con- 
sider indispensable necessaries of life. On such wages he will 
base all his calculations, among which the support of a wife and 
children is never left out of consideration ; for, no matter what 
his condition, his standard of living is always of such nature as 
to include a family among the expenses to be met by his wages, 
how small soever these may be. But if, by an accidental crisis, 
his earnings are diminished, he considers that they are no longer 
enough to supply what, 4 him, are necessaries of life; and if 
this diminution of wages is only temporary, he will abstain from 
marrying ; will, that is, delay his marriage. This accounts for 
those falls in the marriage-rate to which M. de Molinari refers, 
while the corresponding rises are in great part due to the occur- 
rence of delayed marriages. Here we have only a particular 
case of that general tendency to equilibrium of bodies moving 
within a certain amplitude of oscillation — what the French call 
the law of compensation, and is also known as the law of rhyth- 
mic motion. But the obvious fact is ignored that equilibrium, 
or approximate equilibrium, once reéstablished, is only main- 
tained through the agency of premature death. M. de Moli- 
nari seems to take it for granted that the available capital for the 
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production of men produces just as many men as are wanted, 
and no more. Such, indeed, is the case, if by men we under- 
stand full- developed individuals — perfect articles for the 
population market. But these articles are not the only ones 
produced ; they are the results of many trials, the survivors of 
many unsuccessful competitors reduced to the required number 


by the leveling hand of death. 

The question whether population so presses on the means 
of existence as to live on what is strictly necessary to sup- 
port life is involved in much ambiguity, owing to the char- 
acter of relativity attaching to any solution of the problem — 
the diversity of standards by which living is, and can be, judged. 
If we consider the question in the light of modern civilization, 
and of the knowledge we possess of the conditions of full exist- 
ence, it must be admitted that very few, if any, laborers in the 
world receive for their work what is required for the complete 
sustenance of life—including abundant and wholesome food, 
good lodging and clothing, as well as sufficient rest to repair 
the losses caused by muscular exertion. As, however, man will 
gratify his sexual instincts, and this usually in marriage, he 
shares with a family the scanty wages that, even if spent exclu- 
sively upon himself, would not meet all the demands of his 
physiological wants. The members of such a family, being 
necessarily underfed (using the term ‘‘ feod”’ in a general sense 
to include all means of existence), fail, in the majority of cases, 
of attaining to their complete development. That they do not 
receive all the necessaries of life is plainly shown by their great 
mortality. How, under these circumstances, population can 
actually increase is not difficult to understand. For if the means 
which would support one generation to an average age of thirty 
years are shared with a new generation, the result will be that 
both the new and the old generation will, on the average, be 
more short-lived than they could otherwise have been; 7. ¢., 
other things being equal, the working population increases at 
the expense of the mean duration of life. 

It follows, then, that, if we take inty account only the num- 
ber of individuals that attain to a working age, the supply may 
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be roughly said to keep within the limits of the demand (although 
this does not exclude the fact that both the supply and the 
wages are greatly kept down by competition); but if in the 
supply we include all the individuals produced, it is equally 
plain that the supply greatly exceeds the demand. 

Although the data of experience do not warrant the conclu- 
sion drawn from them by some writers —that voluntary checks 
already exist in a measure sufficient to prevent all redundancy 
of population ; although society is still greatly under the influ- 
ence of that general biologic law by virtue of which inferior 
creatures cannot perpetuate their species except by the produc- 
tion of more individuals than can attain to the full development 
of life ; and although much human misery still exists owing to 
the unavoidable operation of that law; yet there are some facts 
warranting the induction that, in future generations, reproduc- 
tion will take place within more and more restricted limits; that 
the necessaries of life will be more efficiently distributed, the 
demands of full existence more completely satisfied, and much 
suffering avoided. 

Of the causes at work in bringing about this result too much 
stress has, perhaps, been laid on Spencer’s law; the law, namely, 
that, in proportion as organization develops and the organic 
demands of the individual become more numerous and intense, 
a greater portion of energy is consumed in the satisfaction 
of individual wants, and a smaller portion remains for the pur- 
poses of reproduction, the result being that reproduction takes 
place at a constantly diminishing rate of speed." Regarded 
simply as ‘‘a broad fact’’ (these are Mr. Spencer’s own words), 
the law seems to be confirmed, both by @ prion considerations 
and by the actual facts of the organic world. But it must be 
remembered that purely biologic laws act, as a rule, with exceed- 
ing slowness, and that we can scarcely expect to be able to verify 
them by such scanty statistical data as are at our disposal. The 
decreasing birth-rate of civilized countries has been quoted in 

*It is curious to notice the similarity between this law and the economic law of 


M. de Molinari. In both cases we havea certain amount of capital devoted to the 
production of new individuals. 
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corroboration of the biologic law; but this is not a reliable cri- 
terion, as there has been a corresponding diminution in the 
marriage-rate, and this is to be ascribed to the psycho-economic 
check, to which I shall presently revert. The only legitimate 
data that can be used for the purpose under-consideration would 
be found in the marriage-birth rate, 2. ¢., in the number of births 
per marriage, or the prolificness of marriages at various periods. 
But even this is a very imperfect guide, owing to the circum- 
stance that unprolificness is very often voluntary —that parents 
who are naturally fertile restrict the number of their offspring 
by one means or another. To this must be added that the 
prolificness of marriages of course depends upon the age of mar- 
riage, which seems to be constantly rising. Notwithstanding all 
these opposing conditions, the prolificness of marriages does not 
seem to have sensibly decreased during the first three-quarters of 
the century, and such changes as have occurred of late years can 
be easily explained by other than biologic and physiologic causes. 

The case of France, where prolificness has almost uninter- 
ruptedly declined from over four births per marriage, at the 
beginning of the century, to about three and under, is indeed 
very remarkable, as in no other country do we notice so rapid 
and so regular a decrease in the marriage-birth rate. Add to 
this that the marriage-rate has remained practically constant 
during the greater part of the century (about 7.9 yearly mar- 
riages to every 1,000 inhabitants), and that France is, with the 
exception of Russia, the country furnishing the largest propor- 
tion of women marrying under the age of twenty. This reduced 
rate of multiplication, joined to the circumstance that the death- 
rate has not fallen in proportion, has kept the French population 
practically stationary for a great many years past, and has been 
the constant preoccupation of French demographists, economists, 
and moralists. The majority of them, however, and those who 
have studied the question most thoroughly, seem to be convinced 
of the voluntary nature of what is by some considered a terrible 
national calamity." The people, having acquired a deep sense 


"See E. LEVAsSEUR, La population francaise (Paris, 1889-92), t. III, pp. 161, 162, 
and E. VAN DER SMISSEN, La population, p. 418. Levasseur says that “les familles 
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of independence, and what some deem an excessive love of com- 
fort, are loath to lose their freedom and sacrifice their ease for 
the supposed duty of preserving the species and giving citizens 
to the nation; and they either abstain from having any offspring 
or restrict it within such limits as will permit them to preserve 
their station in society and the comforts to which they have 
grown accustomed. In corroboration of this view of the matter 
attention has been called to the great prolificness of the French 
population of Canada, which by far exceeds the prolificness of 
the English. Another fact that may, perhaps, be quoted as 
pointing in the same direction is that public opinion, far from 
lamenting the growing infecundity, as if it were a national mis- 
fortune, rather considers it the result and expression of wisdom, 
while for prolificness it has nothing but reproach and derision. 
“A family of five or six children,” says Dr. J. Rochard,”* “was 
once a normal thing; today it is considered a real calamity. 
The unfortunate parents are not only blamed, but pitied, which 
is worse ; and, what is the worst of all, they are laughed at.” To 
the same effect is M. de Vogiie’s ironic remark: ‘We have chil- 
dren sometimes ; that still happens.”’” 

A more significant feature of this acquiescence of the French 
nation in the voluntary restrictions on multiplication is to be 
found in the indifference with which, according to some high 
authorities, abortion and infanticide are regarded. M. Levasseur 
states that the chances of death are twice as great among illegiti- 
mate as among legitimate children, and accepts in part the 
explanation, given by Bertillon, that illegitimates are purposely 
killed by parents, especially mothers, either by depriving them 
en France n’ont pas beaucoup d’enfants parce qu’elles ne veulent pas en avoir beau- 
coup,” and adds that, “were it necessary to produce testimony, there would be no 
lack of physicians, trusted with the secrets of the higher classes, to attest the fact.” 
Bertillon, himself a physician, is of opinion that “on peut aujourd’hui en France 
faire des enfants tout aussi bien qu’en 1856, seulement on en fait moins.” 

Hygiene sociale, p. 322. 


Les enfants, on en a quelquefois; cela arrive encore (Revue des Deux Mondes, 
1** nov. 1889, p. 189). Both this and the preceding quotation are taken from VAN 
DER SMISSEN, La population, p. 392. 
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of nourishment or by some other means." He also quotes the 
opinion of several physicians to the effect that abortion is of 
very frequent occurrence among married women, but is not him- 
self inclined to accept their testimony, adding that the problem 
is ‘‘a mystery”’ of difficult solution. In this, however, we may 
feel certain that he is carrying his (may I say affected?) incredu- 
lity and his ‘‘agnosticism”’ a little too far. The American people 
may be assumed not to have gone beyond the French in this line 
of ‘improvement ;” and who would speak of abortion as being 
“a mystery’ in this country? But the circumstance to which 
I especially wish to call attention is the view the public take of 
the matter. M. Levasseur himself, referring to the trial of a 
man whose professional occupation was to bring about mis- 
carriages, remarks, as a “‘characteristic feature of | French] 
sentiment” (fait de maurs caractéristique), that neither the 
accused, who were nineteen in number, nor many of the specta- 
tors seemed to attach any seriousness to the act.* And not 
only the spectators, but the judges themselves, seem to join in 
the general indifference (or the general approbation), if it be 
true that, as M. van der Smissen tells us, ‘‘the history of crime 
shows how the number of abortions and infanticides increases 
through the leniency, and even the connivance, of juries.” 3 

It is, however, difficult to determine with all exactness the 
extent to which the French unprolificness is entirely voluntary. 
It is not improbable that the psycho-economic check may react 
upon the organism and accelerate the physiologic or biologic 
check. A continued aversion to, and dread of, reproduction, and 

* LEVASSEUR, La population francaise, t. 11, pp. 168-71, 184, where several tables 
are given. Bertillon’s opinion, which M. Levasseur properly qualifies, seems too 
absolute. Among other causes, shame and poverty must be counted as greatly influ 
encing the mortality of illegitimates, which in all countries by far exceeds that of 
legitimate children. In Switzerland, out of every 1,000 legitimate children, 77 die under 
thirty days of age, and 180 under twelve months; for illegitimates the corresponding 
numbers are 136 and 280. In Saxony, during the six years ending in 1870, the aver 
age annual death-rates were 256 and 353 per 1,000 born, for legitimates and illegiti 


mates, respectively; in the city of Dresden the figures were 250 and 705—70 per 
cent. of the illegitimates died. (MULHALL, s. v. “ Deaths,” pp. 186, 187.) 


? LEVASSEUR, of, cit., t. II, p. 58. 
3La population, p. 400. 
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the habits induced by that aversion and dread, may in the end cause 
a diminution of fertility. Dr. J. Rochard, quoted above, speaks of 
the “‘injustice’’ of attributing the lack of prolificness of French 
marriages exclusively to voluntary causes ; for it is an actual fact, 
he says, well known to all physicians, that there are in the cities 
a great many young couples who eagerly desire to have offspring, 
but are prevented through absolute barrenness ; and he adds that 
the number of such marriages is constantly on the increase." | 
would also notice that of the European residents of Algeria the 
French are the most unprolific, the average number of births per 
marriage between 1853 and 1876 having been 3.6, while among 
the German, Italian, and Spanish residents the numbers were 
4.8, 5.7, and 6.3, respectively. Although this may be due to the 
same voluntary checks prevailing in the mother country, and 
although the opposite phenomenon is observable in Canada, 
where the fecundity of French marriages is very great,3 the phe- 
nomenon, whatever its cause, is remarkable. 

I have dwelt a little at length on the reduced birth-rate in 
France, as (though we may admit the existence of some real 
sterility) it is one of the most striking illustrations of the tend- 
ency of the psycho-economic check to anticipate the biologi: 
check to overmultiplication. Nor is it unreasonable to believe 
that, as claimed by M. Leroy-Beaulieu and others, France may 
be taken in this respect as a type to which advancing civilization 
tends to reduce all nations. In so far, at least, as the marriage- 
and birth-rates can be taken as indications of that tendency, the 
conclusion is fully warranted by statistical data. The following 
is a table showing the birth- and marriage-rates of various 
countries for periods differing by intervals of six years ; it gives 
the average yearly marriages and births for every 1,000 inhabit- 
ants, and the corresponding ratios of births to marriages :¢ 

'VAN DER SMISSEN, La population, p. 407. In 1856 the number of childless 
families in France was 15.5 per cent. of the existing families ; in 1886 the number had 
increased to 19.9 per cent. (MULHALL, s. v. “ Births,” p. 94.) 

*MULHALL, s. v. “Births,” p. 98. 

3 Statistical Year-Book of Canada for 1891 (Ottawa, 1892), § 142, p. 102. 

4 For the construction of this table I have taken the birth- and marriage-rates from 
the Aulletin de 1’ /nstitut international de Statistique (Rome, 1894), t. VII, 2°* livraison, 
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Marriage-rates Birth-rates Ratios 


meetated Years | Years | Vears | Years Years | Years | Years | Years | Years 

| 1865-9 | 1876-80/ 1887-91 | 1865-9 1876-80 | 1887-91 | 1865-9 | 1876-80 | 1887-91 

France | 7.89] 7.61 | 7.2 25.9 | 25.4 23.0 :.3 3.3 3.2 
Switzerland 7-40 7.11 31.3 | 27.7 4.2 3.8 
Belgium .........| 7-58] 6.90 | 7.22 | 31.8 | 31.9 | 29.3 | 4.2 4.6 4.1 
England.........| 8.36) 7-67 | 7-51 | 35-3 | 35-4 | 31-3 | 4-2 4.6 4.2 
Germany .. asueil — 7-83 | 7-93 | 39.2 | 36.5 5.0 4.6 
Holland .........| 8.10] 7.84 | 7-02 | 35.1 | 36.4 | 33-4] 4.3 | 4.6 | 4.7 
Sweden . wee Fe 5-98 | 30.4 | 30.2 | 28.4 4.9 4.6 4.9 
Norway . | 6.45) 7.18 | 6.36 | 30.3 31.5 | 30.6 4-7 4.4 4.8 
Italy 7-30| 7.51 | 7-59 | 37.2 | 36.8 | 37.6 = 4.9 4.9 
Austria... | 8.69| 7-74 | 7-74 | 37-9 | 38.8 | 38.0 4-4 5.0 4.9 
Hungary «++; 10.28/ 9.61 | 8.64 | 40.7 | 44-1 42.8 4.0 4.6 5.0 
| 5-29] 4.56 4.41 | 26.4 | 25.8 | 22.8 | 5.0 5.9 5.2 


It appears from this table that, in general, marriage has 
declined very perceptibly in almost all European countries ; and, 


as might naturally be expected, the birth-rate has also fallen 


with much rapidity. It also appears that in the more civilized 


countries marriage is less frequent than in the less civilized; a 


fact due, no doubt, to a superior standard of living, making 
married life both more difficult and (owing to other and less 
expensive attractions) less desirable. Such exceptions as 
Ireland, Sweden, and Norway are easily explained by the great 
emigration constantly draining those countries of their marriage- 
able population. But the relation appears still more strikingly 
when we glance at the column of ratios, giving the approximate 
prolificness of marriages: we see from it that prolificness varies, 


almost without exception, inversely as the degree of civilization 


and prosperity ;* while in some countries, as in Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and England, a notable fall of prolificness is observable ; 
the opposite phenomenon being of rare occurrence, and that in 
such backward countries as Hungary and Spain. M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu? has shown from statistical data that, in France and 


: pp- 5,17. The ratios I have calculated myself. It is sometimes customary to call 
‘ these ratios “number of births per marriage.” This method, however, of estimating 
the prolificness of marriages can give only very rough approximations, especially for 
¢ short periods. (See MALTHUs, Zssay, Bk. II, chap. xi.) 

* It must be remembered that England, as I have noticed above, is placed in very 
exceptional circumstances; yet it stands fourth in the order of increasing (approxi- 
mate) prolificness. 

* L’Economiste francais, 1892, 2° vol., pp. 353-6, 385. 
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Belgium, the departments and provinces where the birth-rate is 
the greatest are also the poorest and the most ignorant, and those 
where labor is scantily remunerated. In Germany, he says, 
instruction is no doubt widely spread, but the people still cling 
to the religious and political ideas of the dark ages: they have 
little love of freedom, equality, and independence; and their 
wages are as low as their aspirations are limited. 

Of course, no one acquainted with the great complexity of 
demographic phenomena would expect the foregoing statements 
to be more than general conclusions, which must be modified in 
accordance with the special circumstances and peculiar condi- 
tions of different countries.’ 

It seems, then, that civilized mankind is solving the popula- 
tion problem on the lines pointed out by Malthus. Although 
the motives prompting people to this line of conduct, and the 
means adopted, are not always as “ pure’”’ as those advocated by 
the reverend author of the Essay, the bare fact cannot be denied 
that reproduction is becoming more and more a matter of careful 
calculation. Nor can it be denied that when these feelings and 
this conduct become more widely spread among the working 
classes, their condition will be by far better than it is at present. 
It is obvious that their unchecked (and effective) exercise of 
the reproductive power is always accompanied by much misery, 
arising from the double cause of mortality and competition ; for, 
while some of the children produced are doomed to die of indi- 
rect starvation, those who survive become rather the antagonists 
than the partners, or helpers, of their parents, especially where 
children are extensively employed. And here I would call atten- 
tion to a very common opinion, founded on arguments that 
appear to me erroneous and fallacious. It is claimed that a 
numerous offspring is burdensome and expensive in their early 
age only, when the parents, being young and strong, are capable 
of providing the necessaries of life for a large family; that, as 
the parents advance in age and decline in energy, the children 


* Thus, in estimating the prolificness of marriages, the age of marriage (usually 
influenced by the psycho-economic check) is a very important factor to be considered. 
The marriage-rate, again, is greatly dependent upon the number of persons between 
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become able to work and add their contingent to the common 
fund ; and that, in proportion as the number of children is greater, 
the greater are the probabilities that some of them “will count 
it a privilege to help their parents.” ’ 

Without mentioning the sad but obvious truth that poor 


parents are seldom supported by their equally poor children, and 


that where they are so supported their share of the necessaries 
of life is exceedingly meager, and is subtracted from the little 
larger portion of their children, we must bear in mind, not only 
the physical and moral evils arising from the employment of 
very young children, but also the evident circumstance that one 
reason why parents need help is just because there are too many 
children in the market, and that the suffering that children are 
supposed to alleviate has*been greatly caused by their very exist- 
ence. As to the effects of child labor on the children themselves, 
Malthus, referring to the habit of early marriages and to the 
employment of children in some manufacturing parishes of 
Scotland, says that the evil of the too rapid multiplication 
“is not very perceptible, though humanity must confess with a 
sigh that one of the reasons why it is not so perceptible is that 
room is made for fresh families by the unnatural mortality which 
takes place among the children so employed.”* By paying low 
wages, another writer remarks,} capitalists oblige women and 
children to come to the aid of husbands and fathers, and, as the 
former work for still lower wages (about two-thirds of the wages 
of adults), the latter are either thrown out of employment or have 
to work for very scanty salaries. When capitalists have thus 
succeeded in lowering the wages of adults (this is the testimony 
of the inspectors of the English factories), they cease to employ 
children, whose work is naturally of an inferior kind. In some 
parts of England the proportion of working children to adults 
has been as 55, and even 60, to 1. At the beginning of the 
present century about 4,000 children were employed at the 


* This argument, which is indeed very old, has of late been adduced by REv. 
R. F. CLARKE, S. J., in an article on “ Neo-Malthusianism” (North American Review, 
September, 1896, pp. 350, 351). 

? MALTHUS, £ssay, Bk. II, chap. x, p. 222. 

3F. Nitti, 2opulation and the Social System, pp. 136-8. 
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English factories ; of these, only 600 reached the age of thirty; and 
their sufferings, M. Nittiadds, are evidenced by the occurrence of 
‘‘something which antiquity never saw, and which is still rare in 
our day —the suicide of children.” 

One more subject, intimately connected with the interests of 
the laboring classes, must here be considered —the question of 
immigration. Capital, of course, constantly seeks to augment 
itself at the least possible expense, and, where the number of 
workers it requires is not cheaply produced, it will import them, 
thus defeating the good results that the prudent native laborer 
might have anticipated from his moderation. The argument 
has been advanced, and statistical data quoted in corroboration 
thereof, that countries where the birth-rate is low and the popu- 
lation increases slowly or not at all are only making room for 
the redundant numbers of overpopuiated countries, which are ever 
‘‘ready to pour into the vacant places.’’* inthe United Kingdom, 
where the native population has been growing very rapidly, 
the number of foreigners has never exceeded 0.006 of the total 
population, or 6 aliens for every 1,000 inhabitants,’ and in Ger- 
many the proportion was only §.8 in 1890; while in France, in 
the year 1886, there were 30 foreigners per 1,000 population, 
and in the United States, 143 and 148 in 1880 and 1890, respect- 
ively. A comparison of the increase of the native and the for- 
eign population in the latter country makes it manifest that, in 
proportion as immigration has increased, the rate of growth of 
the native population has been very considerably reduced.‘ 

These facts, as said before, seem to show that the population 
of a country will be fatally kept at a certain level, whether the 

*G. Drace, “Alien Immigration,” in Journal of the Royal Society of Statistics, 
1895, Vol. LVI, pp. 5, 8. 

*The proportions for the years 1841, ’51, ‘61, "71, and '81 were 1.3, 2.3, 3.5, 
5.2, and 4.4, respectively. (MULHALL, s. v. “Emigration,” p. 248.) In 1891 it 
was, as stated by Mr. Drage, 5.8. 

3G. DRAGE, as above, p. 13. 

4See figures given by CARROLL D. WRIGHT in “Lessons from the (1890) 
Census,” in Popular Science Monthly, Vol. XL, p. 369, and Vol. XLI, p. 760. Those 
given by MULHALL (s. v. “ Population,” p. 451) are very different. I do not know 


the reason for the exceedingly great discrepancy. It is to be regretted that Mr. Mul 
hall’s collection of data is somewhat indiscriminate and undigested. 
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vacant spaces left by death be filled by aliens or natives; and 
that voluntary checks, far from bettering the condition of the 
people, rather aggravate their misfortunes, by exposing them to 
the fierce competition of foreign labor. And the conclusion, of 
course, is that, unless those checks be universally adopted, their 
adoption in individual cases, and even in whole nations, will be 
of little or no avail. 

Here again some of the necessary factors of the alleged 
phenomenon have been overlooked. Evidently the condition 
of the workman is not better in Italy than in France, nor in 
Germany than in the United States; and not only it is not better 
nor equal, but it is by far inferior. This is already presumptive 
evidence that there must be some flaw in the argument. The 
source of error is not too recondite to detect. Migration is 
always directed from those places where labor is lowly remu- 
nerated toward those places where labor is highly or less lowly 
remunerated: the natives of a country will never emigrate to 
another country where wages are lower than in theirs, or as low 
as in theirs. And not only must there be some difference in the 
wages paid, but the difference must be sufficiently great to com- 
pensate the emigrant for abandoning his friends, very often 
his family, and leaving his native land to go among strangers 
that lead a life entirely different from his own, speak a different 
tongue, and look down upon him, sometimes with hatred, some- 
times with contempt, seldom with sympathy, and more seldom 
with love. Thus the very occurrence of immigration shows the 
superior condition of the country where it occurs; and, although 
it no doubt diminishes the advantages of the prudential check, 
its effects neither are nor can be sufficient to make that check 
entirely nugatory. And this without mentioning the fact that, 
whatever his wages may be (they are never excessive), the 
laborer, by a proper restriction of his multiplication, will secure 
for himself and his few children (if he has any) a more com- 
fortable and respectable living, and be able to give them a better 
education, by which they may not only remain at the level of 
their parents, but rise to higher stations; while, at the same time, 
he will spare himself and those depending upon him the miseries 
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of privation, sickness, and death, and often domestic war, which 
are the ordinary lot of poor families, especially where they are 
large (and, indeed, it begins to be almost a contradictio in adjecto 
to speak of darge rich families). 

These considerations I advance on rational grounds. 
Whether the working classes can be educated in this direction; 
whether they are sufficiently advanced to grasp the complex 
relations of cause and effect in economic and demographic 
phenomena; and whether it can be expected that they will 
forego their almost only pleasure, so long as they have no cther ; 
or whether we must wait for civilization to do its slow and 
unconscious work, are questions beyond the scope of this essay. 

Although the fate of future generations concerns us very 
little, I would, before closing this article, add a few considera- 
tions which, if it is true that they are of no practical importance 
to us, are not lacking in interest from a scientific and speculative 
point of view. 

Malthus founded his great theory on the truism that, by the 
law of our nature, we cannot live without food. Unfortunately, 
he gave his conclusions a mathematical form, which, having been 
misunderstood and misinterpreted, has had the effect of making 
his views distasteful. He, moreover, did not anticipate the vast 
changes in the production and distribution of food that have 
taken place in the course of the present century, when the 
progress of the arts and sciences, and the revolution caused in the 
industrial world by steam locomotion, have made possible an 
unparalleled increase of the means of existence, at a rate which 
by far exceeds his supposed arithmetical progression. Leaving 
aside the question of the relation that the increase of food has 
borne to the increase of population, and of how far the one has 
been influenced by the other, let us glance at the possibilities of 
the future. Mr. Longstaff remarks that, while our exceptional 
circumstances have made us neglect, and even scorn, the warn- 
ings of Malthus, the coming generations may have to think of 
him again; for, although we may grant that our descendants will 
progress with the same rapidity with which we have progressed, 
‘‘no such marvel is in store as the opening up of the present 
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western prairies of North America, or the colonization of such an 


island as Australia.’’? 


As it is evident that the population of the earth cannot 
increase beyond the products of the earth, and as the productive 
capacity of the earth is not unlimited, the time may (it would be 
rash to say will) come when the Malthusian doctrine will have 
to be faced in all its ugly nakedness. There being, however, 
two continually increasing obstacles to multiplication —the bio- 
logic and the psycho-economic check — it is difficult to foretell 
whether the equilibrium between food and population will be 
established by those checks or by the positive check — premature 
death. At any rate, a fact worthy of notice is that the food 
production of Europe (Russia and other few backward countries 
excepted) seems to have reached almost its limit, and that the 
population is greatly dependent upon importation both for its 
maintenance and its growth. From a comparison of the actual 
production of cereals in the year 1880 with calculations made by 
M. Tousaint Loua in 1868, Dr. V. I. Broch concludes that, while 
the population of Europe increased by about thirty millions, the 
grain produce remained almost stationary.* In the particular 
case of Great Britain, Lord G. Hamilton, after a detailed discus- 
sion of the changes in food and population in the United Kingdom 
between the years 1871 and 1892, concludes ‘that foreign 
imported food produce has increased enormously —about 88 per 
cent.; that the home production of food has been practically 
stationary; and that the growth of the population during the 
same period has been at the rate of 20.7 per cent.”3 He adds 
that the population of Ireland, which is self-supporting, is dimin- 
ishing very rapidly, so that the increase of population takes 
place in that part of the kingdom depending upon foreign sup- 
ply. In conclusion he draws an appalling picture of what might 
happen were England obliged to live on its own resources. 


*G. B. LonGstaFF, Studies in Statistics, chap. iv, pp. 22, 23. 
?“The Agricultural Crisis in Europe,” in Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 
(London, 1885), Vol XLVIII, p. 312. 


3“Ocean Highways,” in the above Journa/, 1894, Vol. LVII, pp. 112, 113, where 
several tables are given. 
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How much longer the exporting countries, especially the 
United States, will be able to supply the European markets, it is, 
of course, impossible to determine; nor can it be doubted that, 
in proportion as importation becomes less, greater efforts will be 
made everywhere, and agriculture will be much improved. As 
to the adaptation of the population to the means of existence, 
it seems probable, from the tendencies already manifest in our 
civilized communities, that the psycho-economic check will grow 
stronger and act as the main equilibrating force. 

AnTonIO LLANO. 


SCRANTON, Pa. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY OF 
WOMEN CRIMINALS. 
II. 


Ir has been stated that the sociological factors are impor- 
tant. Though these are not entirely separable, and are so 
often closely interrelated with psychical conditions, what are 
some of the facts ascertained by the sociological investigation ? 
The sources and methods included these: The former consisted 
in visits to the habitats of the criminals, an acquaintance with such 
facts as institution records show, possession of such observations 
as lay within the matrons’ grasp, and an interrogation of the 
criminal and her associates. The method was: In the visits to 
the habitats sanitary and social surroundings, localities, habits, 
children, associates, condition of the homes, etc., were noted. 
From the records were made tables of the nationality, age, 
occupation, religion, conjugal condition, etc. Matrons usually 
furnish such facts as those relating to recidivism, condition of 
prisoners upon arrival, habits, conduct, industriousness, etc. 
The interrogation of the criminals and their associates is most 
frequently conducted in the laboratory, during the conversations 
while the tests are being taken, or are secured during seemingly 
chance conversations with the women in the prisons. It will be 
seen that these results are less accurate, less specific, and depend 
more upon what the criminal thinks and says. Thus they are 
lacking in the precision and definiteness of the psychological tests. 
It is precisely here that the value of the psychological tests may 
be seen, that is, in revealing the facts, or reasons for them. 
The sociological data are gathered from a much larger number of 
criminals, for they include those in the records, in the laboratory, 
and such as I could reach personally who were resident in the 
institution. 

In presenting these results it becomes necessary here also 
to separate felonies from misdemeanors, the latter represent- 
ing the workhouse type. Though these latter commit crimes 
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less grave, they are more degenerate, and present the most hope- 
less aspect of the criminal problem. As in the psychological 
results, so in the sociological, the workhouse inmates show the 
greatest variation from normal or successful functioning and 
have a less advantageous environment. 

The results obtainable from these sources and by these meth- 
ods may be grouped under the following topics: nature of 
crime, age, nationality, religion, conjugal condition, number of 
children, occupation, education, habits, recidivism, degradation, 
moral sense, economic influence, parents and their occupation, 
industriousness, associates, disease, biological influences. 

The question often arises: What crimes do women most 
frequently commit ? During the summer months of 1899 there 
were incarcerated at Blackwell’s Island (a typical workhouse) 
1,451 prisoners, for the following offenses: disorderly conduct, 
948; intoxication, 369; vagrancy, 122; petit larceny, 12; disor- 
derly house, 3. The crimes of the workhouse inmates are thus 
against public morals, public peace, and public policy. Out of 
88 prisoners confined in the penitentiaries, 19 were for robbery, 
28 for larceny, 17 for murder, 6 for manslaughter, 11 for burg- 
lary, I for receiving stolen goods, 2 for forgery, 2 for assault, 
2 for keeping girls, and 1 for conspiracy. Here the crimes 
are largely against property and public safety. The reasons for 
this are obvious: Women’s crimes are more closely associated 
with immorality, because biologically she inclines to this rather 
than to crimes of force. In the penitentiaries, where robberies 
and larcenies are more numerous, the woman is often the accom- 
plice in some disorderly house, or is a shoplifter or swindler in a 
gang with men. Where public safety is threatened, as in homi- 
cides, emotional conditions in woman, as contrasted with motives 
of gain in man, are often at work. 

With reference to the age of women criminals almost nothing 
can be said. This depends entirely upon their statements, which 
are untrustworthy. While the workhouse contains young women, 
it is usually those whose habits of inebriety have rendered them 
incapable of securing a livelihood, even through an immoral call- 
ing. As a rule the women are older, and this does not include 
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the paupers, who are usually old women, many of whom become 
intoxicated so they can be sentenced to the workhouse as a place 
of shelter. The penitentiary inmates are younger. This must 
necessarily be true, as their crimes require better vitality, more 
accurate thought, and quicker execution. Where I had an oppor- 


tunity to learn the true age, I found the ages given me were 


always younger. 

Records of institutions place stress upon nationality and upon 
religion. These seem of negative value as compared with some 
other facts. These records give the nationality, but whether 
foreign-born or where the parents were born is not stated. | found 
nationality to vary much with the locality ; and often, when tra- 
cing the line of descent, a half-dozen distinct nationalities were 
found. Few claimed ‘‘ American,” though the majority were 
American-born. The census shows that a greater percentage 
of women than of men are foreign-born, but my results included 
only one city where the influence of migration was great. Results 
in nationality, in order to be representative, must be extensive, 
and in ratio to the population of the nationality represented by 
the criminal class. Thus 24 Irish criminals out of a population of 
100 Irish in a community would be a startling fact, but out of 
5,000, scarcely noteworthy. I consider the results of this obser- 
vation of negative value in social study, unless the nativity of the 
parents, and the time spent by parents and criminals in America, 
are known. The social forces and their effect upon them are 
otherwise unascertainable. 

The first objection to deductions from statistics upon religion 
is that it is closely related to nationality. Thus in an Irish or 
German community from which the criminal class comes the 
Catholic would predominate, and the rash deduction would be that 
more Catholics than Protestants were criminal. It is true, some 
religions represent a broader, more cultural plane, and where 
nationality can be eliminated statistics would prove valuable. 
What I did find of interest as bearing upon the cultural and edu- 
cational side of the problem was the denominations represented 
in the Protestant religion. Thus out of 29 who claimed the Protes- 
tant religion 11 were Methodists, 7 Baptists, 5 Presbyterians, 
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5 Episcopalians... This demonstrates from another point of 
view that emotional religions appeal more to this class than do the 
severer types, and are more suited to the desires and needs of 
the class from which the criminal comes. Religion has an 
important bearing upon the moral sense, which is considered 
later. 

The conjugal condition presents an interesting phase, though 
not consistent in the various parts of the country. From 86 
women in the penitentiaries visited, 50 were married. Out of 
49 workhouse inmates measured, 35 were married and 11 admitted 
divorce. The percentage of separations was also large. Many 
said they were not living with their husbands, though no legal 
decree had been sought. Of the 1,451 women at Blackwell's 
Island workhouse, 1,012 were married. The reports of the 
Sherborn reform prison and of the Cincinnati workhouse show a 
contrary result. Numerically whether more married or unmarried 
women are criminals is not so much the important question as 
is the fact that so large a number of married women are found in 
prisons. Often these women are mothers. Where it was pos- 
sible I ascertained the number of children. Among 44 married 
women recorded there were 48 children, and the 35 married 
women measured had 28 children. These figures vary with 
locality, but they show that forces stronger than a home and 
motherhood are in operation in sending women to penal institu- 
tions. Among these forces are: The marriage of many of these 
women does not withdraw them fully from the competitive 
world, for they must frequently contribute to the support of the 
family. If their lives have been previously immoral, and often 
when not so, they frequently marry men whose associates and 
habits continue, or induce their depravity. Association of ideas, 
the quality test, the number of separations and remarriages, 
and the conversations with some of the women reveal a high 
degree of domestic infelicity. These, together with the condi- 
tion in which many of the women come to the workhouses, show 
a harshness of environment and a brutality of associates. This 


* From the annual report of the Joliet penitentiary, where a record of the religions 
is kept, the Methodist and Baptist largely predominate. 
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latter also applies to the unmarried women. A woman who 
marries lessens her opportunity for successful functioning in the 
industrial world: if she is secluded in the home, she has the 
keen edge of the competitive spirit, so essential to success, 
taken off; if there are children, she is handicapped physically 
and socially; there is a growing tendency to discriminate against 
married women, unless the appeal is made through sympathy 
rather than through capacity for labor. 

Occupation, for many reasons, I consider important, Of the 
1,451 at Blackwell’s Island, 1,298 were domestics, 125 house- 
keepers (usually a doubtful occupation and closely related to cour- 
tesanship). The remainder were distributed among laundresses, 
laborers, seamstresses, dressmakers, cooks, peddlers, not any of 
these exceeding eight each and frequently including but one, 
The reports of other institutions show the same predominance of 
the domestic class. Besides showing that the domestic class fur- 
nishes the most criminals, it also shows a low degree of industri- 
ousness, for many become domestics only when all other shiftless 
means of securing a livelihood fail. An analysis of the domestic 
class, as found in cities, may suggest reasons: 

This occupation offers the only solution of an economic prob- 
lem to a large number of foreign women, to those who have no 
trade, and to those for whom no other field is open. It also 
includes many who, for mental or physical reasons, cannot earn 
a livelihood through any other means. This occupation includes 
those who enter it through choice, necessity, or by reason of 
limitations in their functioning capacity. The standard of the 
domestic class is necessarily fixed by the people within the 
group. The standard may not be that of every domestic within 
it, but there are common factors in each occupation. In the 
first place, there is a common grade of education. Some may 
be able to read and write, some may be illiterate, but there are 


common opinions, common points of view, and life is interpreted 
from a similar standpoint. There is a common moral standard. 
Some may be better, some worse, but the common standard is 
conditioned by the community of interests, degree of education, 
and kind of associates. It cannot be seriously questioned but 
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that in the city occupation to a large extent determines one’s 
associates. The class, as such, has similar temptations, and this 

tends to produce a similar moral status. They have similar i 
opportunities. Some are greater, some are less; some are taken é 
advantage of, some are not; but those remaining within the : 
domestic class respond to these in a similar way. They enjoy “ 
similar amusements ; and here again, as through all social inter- 
course, the tastes and desires are influenced. For the follow 2 
ing reasons, then, there is no occupation among women which } 
includes so many criminals: (1) the large number of women in + 
this occupation; (2) many of the lowest classes go into this ; 
occupation when other means fail; (3) inadequate salaries for 
the gratification of tastes in dress and amusements, which are 
developed through association (the domestic class is extremely 
social), and through leisure; (4) the easy route which this 
occupation furnishes to prostitution, through its temptations, 
almost all cases of prostitution resulting from seduction being 
from this class ; (5) the employment bureaus for servants, which 
are often but procuring places for prostitution; (6) the limited 
education and erroneous perception of the relation of things, 
especially true of the foreign class. Not a few immoral women 
ply their vocation under the guise of domestics. These are a 
few of the explanations which suggest themselves. Many of 
these reasons apply lower down in the scale, as to laundresses, 
scrub-women, etc. It is a notable fact that these women all 
claimed some occupation, showing a dependence upon their own 
efforts for subsistence. Almost all the occupations involve 
physical work, require a minimum mental expenditure, are 
accompanied by small salaries, and their tenure is dependent 
upon the whim or will of a single employer. 

A number of the institutions have data regarding education, 
but I found these records most confusing. The great difficulty is 
that there is no standard educational test. The education was 
frequently designated by such phrases as ‘‘common school,” 
“limited,” “convent.” There were no explanatory notes. It is 
unfortunate that no better educational test has been devised than 
the crude one of reading and writing. This test throws but little 
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light upon our problem : How can the individual best function in 
society, and has she the requisites for so doing? An individual 
who can read and write can often adapt herself less readily to 
her environment, and if this is the test for education, it may well 
be said that the uneducated alone are not criminals. Experience 
and more accurate perception may not involve the ability to read 
and write, but may enable the individual to better adjust herself. 
Using this very inaccurate standard, out of 86 penitentiary inmates 
35 claimed ‘common school,” 12 “read and write,’’ 11 “‘illiterate,”’ 
5 ‘‘convent,” 22 “limited,” 1 “high school.” I found, when meas- 
uring the women, that “‘common school” might mean ‘six 
months in a country school,” ‘‘two years in the public school,”’ or 
“left at fifteen.” I found that “limited”’ might mean barely able 
to form letters and read words, or that it might exceed the flu- 
ency of those registered “‘convent.”” “ Illiterate’’ and *‘read and 
were more definite, but in the latter there were various 


write ’ 
degrees of proficiency, and no facts are ascertainable about the 
knowledge gained through experience and training. It is difficult 
to secure a definite statement, as the women generally desire to 
convey an impression of their superior intelligence. One subject 
insisted she had had mathematics, not arithmetic. After much 
parrying as to what specific part of mathematics she had, she 
finally named decimals, to which I responded: ‘ Then, of course, 
you have had algebra?”’ to which she readily assented. This 
serves to demonstrate that education must be tested, and not the 
criminal’s verbal assurance accepted. In my tests I learned the 
grade and reader in use when the subject left school. From such 
tests as those for memory, association of ideas, reading, respira- 
tion, etc., I was able to judge if their statements were true. These 
tests also showed the kind of spelling, proficiency in handwriting, 
capacity for attention and for memorizing, and rapidity of mental 
operation and association, which are criteria of education. 

The penitentiary class is better educated than the work- 
house class, but few of them rank out of the eighth grade or 
fifth reader, and most of them below this. Of the workhouse 
class this general statement is true: Though my tests required 
only the rudiments of education—reading and writing, and 
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associating of ideas, and a fair degree of concentration—- out of 
400 women in the workhouse, deducting say 50 who would not 
come, I could secure only 20 who could give me satisfactory 
results. These 400 included nearly one hundred paupers, and 
I learned that but few of these could write. Again, out of these 
400 women, with the privilege of writing home letters but once a 
month, only about one-sixth wrote letters, and one person often 
wrote for others. Of course, here such elements as short sen- 
tences, weak family ties (no one to whom they care to write ), 
enter. I read 132 of their letters, and found the spelling, com- 
position, structure, and thought such as would entitle but very 
few to the title ‘‘educated.” It is impossible to treat fairly or 
accurately the education or non-education of the criminal class 
with tests depending upon their verbal assertion. 

Regarding the habits of criminal women, the records are again 
inaccurate. Here again the workhouse class is more degenerate 
and more frank about their habits. Out of 30 measured, 1 found 
27 used alcohol, 7 chewed tobacco, 8 smoked, 13 swore, 15 used 
snuff, and fully seven-eighths were immoral. Probably the 
number using snuff is too small, as it is used as a substitute for 
alcohol and tobacco during incarceration. I found by inquiry 
among the matrons that these results were true for a much 
larger number. The results regarding immorality are secured from 
resident physicians. Disease through immorality, as reported 
by physicians, is not an absolutely trustworthy report where so 
large a percentage of the women are married. This element is 
eliminated in the reform-school statistics. Out of 108 girls 
ranging between the ages of ten and sixteen, 84 were immoral and 
55 diseased. This percentage would increase with advanced age 
and increasing temptations and opportunities. Through such 
tests as hearing and smell my attention was called to the exist- 
ence of catarrhal and scrofulous diseases. In general the work- 
house women showed an impoverished condition of the system, 
and the hospitals were always filled with inmates awaiting surgi- 
cal treatment. 

Recidivism is the rule among the workhouse classes. This is 
true because their environmental conditions are more constantly 
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unwholesome, and they have more degenerate habits which 
enthrall them. There is more abandon among this class. Sup- 
plementing the records I found in my tests that nearly two-thirds 
were recidivists. Some of them answered my queries regarding 
previous arrests thus: ‘‘Oh my, yes,” ‘‘ Of course,” “ Lots of 
times,” ‘‘Sure.’’ They often seemed surprised that I should find 
it necessary to ask. The penitentiary class are less frequently 
recidivists, are less frank, and often seemed insulted at the query 
and wept a negative reply. 

It is a prevailing opinion that when women are criminal they 
are more degraded and more abandoned than men. From the 
observation of the two sexes, this seems due rather to the dif- 
ference in the standards which we set for the two sexes. We 
say woman is worse, but we judge her so by comparison with 
the ideal of woman, not with a common ideal. For instance, I 
have included swearing and use of tobacco as bad habits among 
women; among men we should not consider them in the same 
light. These make a deeper impression by reason of the require- 
ments of our ideal, not in the light of plain fact. Licentious- 
ness in conversation and manner, uncleanliness in habits and 
person, do exist to a high degree; but the men and women come 
from the same classes, have the same standards, and know the 
same life. Thus from this point of view the woman is not more 
degraded than the man. Judged from the effect upon our ideals 
and upon society’s life of, for instance, an intoxicated man or 
woman, the degradation seems more extreme. 

Closely related to this is neededa word upon the moral sense 
of these women. Among the penitentiary class it is more intel- 
ligent, more wholesome. Granting that many are immoral 
because of perversity of instincts, because of desires, there is a 
large number for which deficient moral training is responsible. It 
is impossible to secure adequate moral training when the mental 
has not preceded it and opened the way for its comprehension. 
Here again the reform-school facts are most instructive. Many 
of the girls ranging between the ages of ten and sixteen have to 
be taught what morality means. A child born in or out of wed- 
lock has for them the same meaning. It is not the theoretical 
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teaching of morality which is needed, but a morality whose 
practical bearing upon every phase of life can be seen—one 
which shall quicken the moral sense in self-interest. 

From the number of children in the criminal’s family, com- 
bined with such knowledge of the financial condition as was 
obtainable, I attempted to gather some light upon the opportu- 
nities as a child. Out of 21 women, 18 had brothers and sisters, 
the number varying from 15 downward, the average being 5.5 
for each. The occupation of the parents and wage rate furnish 
the financial data. I found several instances in which the crimi- 
nal had deserted home when young. Among the common 
reasons were: ‘‘too much church,” ‘too strict,’ self-willed,” 
‘desire for excitement,” “to earn money,” “ ran away to marry.” 
I also obtained data as to whether parents were living or dead, 
but as the age of the criminal when the parents died was so 
untrustworthy, I consider this valueless. It is, however, sug- 
gestive for other workers. 

The number of children, together with the occupation of the 
parents, which was usually one of the trades or unskilled labor, 
and the early age at which many of them sought work, show 
that the opportunities for self-advancement must have been less 
than where good educations obtain. 

The industriousness of these women furnishes another inter- 
esting condition. Out of 115 recorded, 60 admitted they were idle 
when the crime wascommitted. Matrons state that almost two- 
thirds of the women are idle when arrested, and but few have 
trades. The cause is not always discernible. It may be due to 
inertia, to inability to secure work, to lack of interest in the only 
labor for which they are fitted, to a love of indolence and social 
life. Whatever the cause, it is a predisposing factor, giving the 
opportunity for crime which a busy life would not permit. 
Within the prisons the women show little disposition to work, 
but this must be true where labor possesses nothing to which the 
interest of the individual can respond—not even remuneration. 
Love of variety and excitement becomes a chronic desire, 
especially with the workhouse type, and this, with their habits, 
renders them incapable of sustained labor. 
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That the economic conditions of woman render her liable to 
immorality has been so fully discussed elsewhere that I give 
only one illustration, the result of an investigation in New York. 
Clipping from the newspaper some thirty advertisements for 
clerks, stenographers, bookkeepers, etc., I had an assistant answer 
them. Although she visited only a little more than half the 


places, almost every one of them was a snare for immoral pur- 


poses, and the proposals were so bluntly made that she declined 
answering more. To a girl dependent upon herself in a large 
city an opportunity for immorality is thus offered in an attract- 
ive way. This is only one of a large number of temptations to 
immorality which come to women with economic independence. 

A visit to the homes of the criminals verifies the above. 
The penitentiary class does not so uniformly come from the same 
district, so it is more difficult to trace out their homes. The 
workhouse class comes so uniformly from these ‘‘crime-breeding”’ 
districts that if a first offender from a new quarter comes in, they 
gather about her and say derisively: “Why, who be you?” 
‘You must be innocent ;” “ We don’t know the likes of you.” 
The districts have bad sanitary conditions, the houses are poor, 
ill-kept, and crowded, the quota of children being large. These 
districts are well supplied with places for social intercourse and 
for securing intoxicants. It is undoubtedly true that there are 
many criminals among the better classes and in more favor- 
able districts, but they do not often find their way into the work- 
houses. 

While presenting such factors as the preceding as distin- 
guishing the workhouse and penitentiary type of criminal, no 
attempt is made to negative the biological side of crime, namely, 
the selfishness, greed for gain, luxurious tastes and lustful 
desires, need for excitement, elements of variety, jealousy, etc., 
which exist in the whole human race, and which predispose any 
or every individual to a species of crime. 

At least the first step has been taken in the direction of the 
fulfillment of the three purposes of this investigation. Some 
differences between the senses and faculties of the criminal and 
the student have been noted. There remains much work here 
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and in investigating the classes which are not criminal, but from 
which the criminals come. At various points throughout there 
have been suggestions of the way in which the psychological 
tests have suggested social factors or have supplemented the 
data secured through them. The ascertainment of a condition, 
such as defective hearing or taste, has stimulated inquiry which 
has revealed methods of living, habits, disease, etc., and almost 
all the tests have suggested the need of a more complete investi- 
gation. Association of ideas, the respiration curves, reading 
and hearing tests, and those for memory have thrown valuable 
light upon mental faculties and their operation ; respiration tests 
sensibility to pain, precision and reaction time tests have been of 
great suggestive value in the emotional nature, which the 
criminal has so well developed. Thus psychology and sociology 
are indispensable in scientific research in criminality. 

Psychology makes possible a quantitative sociology. This 
is a step in advance of statistical sociology. The psychological 
method applied to sociological data renders them more accurate, 
more definite. Two things are needed in a study of criminal 
sociology: such a presentation of facts as shall make possible a 
more rational, helpful attitude upon the part of the non-criminal 
class; legislation which shall be compelled to recognize these 
facts, and not revert tothe precedents of the Middle Ages for its 
initiative. The needs are such as to press into the service of 
social investigation any science which renders it more trust- 
worthy and liberal, and which relieves it from the charge of mere 
theorizing. 

Frances A. KELLOR. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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A SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW OF SOVEREIGNTY. 
CHAPTER X. 
THE FAMILY. 

WE have seen that coercion, when it has been transferred 
from private to public control, takes on the attributes of order 
and right, thus becoming sovereignty. The institution which is 
thus differentiated out from the primitive blending of all insti- 
tutions is thestate. It becomes the supreme institution, because 
it is looked upon as the proper custodian of the decisive social 
relation, coercion. In thus emerging from the social mass the 
state has set off other institutions, based each upon its own 
peculiar persuasive sanction. The family, originally a coercive 
institution, becomes the custedian of sexual and filial affection. 
The church becomes the voluntary association of believers in 
common worship, based on the sanctions of belief in moral per- 
fection and consciousness of guilt. Industrial property is trans- 
formed from slavery and serfdom into free contract and mutual 
interest. These are the three original institutions from which 
the state has been differentiated. There are also certain derived 
and secondary institutions which have sprung up with the free 
conditions that followed the differentiation of the four original 
institutions. Those to be especially noted in these papers are 
political parties and business corporations. 

We have found the starting-point of the human family in the 
patronymic and resulting patriarchate order of society. We are 
now to analyze more closely the threefold character of the insti- 
tution—its persuasive beliefs and desires, its material basis, and 
its coercive organization. 

In modern society the family has been differentiated as the 
custodian of sexual and parental affection. Its persuasive prin- 
ciple is family love. But in its primitive origin we cannot expect 
to find affection so clearly isolated. It was inextricably blended 
with ancestor-worship, with the desire to secure a son who should 
perform the sacrifices on which the happiness of his deceased 
683 
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father depended, and with the desire for power and success 
which could be obtained mainly through a large following of 
wives, sons, daughters, and dependents. The principle which 
held together this aggregate was in theory the worship of a com- 
mon ancestor, to whom the aggregate belonged as his private 
property. The patriarch himself was only the priestly mediator 
between that ancestral proprietor and the living generation. In 
practice he was, therefore, the living proprietor, and he exercised 
direct coercive power over the group by means of physical pen- 
alties. It was on this simple basis that the organization of the 
family was effected. Implicit obedience to one man, the priest- 
father, provided the unity and centralization needed for survival. 
The ownership of the material basis of the family—its lands, 
houses, subsistence, earnings—by this same ancestor, and the 
unquestioned administration of the same by the living priest- 
father, placed in his hands also the power of indirect coercion 
through material penalties, as well as direct coercion through 
physical penalties. This is the social organization so completely 
explained by Fustel de Coulanges. 

Here was a complete blending of all social institutions and 
all personal beliefs and desires in a simple centralized group. 
The theory of its union, however, was blood-relationship traced 
through male ancestry. Seeing, now, that the struggle for 
existence requires the increasing size of the group and the 
monopoly of its organizing principle throughout the social body, 
the primitive man is met by the fact that blood-relationship 
is physically limited. He resorts, therefore, to the fiction of 
adoption and the ceremony of initiation, by which the ances- 
tral blood and worship are transmitted to the new accessions. 
This applies even to slaves. The organizing principle of 
blood-relationship, thus fictitiously enlarged, is now capable of 
indefinite expansion, but a new limit again is reached, namely, 
the scarcity of land. The Claudian gens which moved to Rome, 
and certain of the gentes of the Albanians, mentioned by 
Strabo,* numbered as high as ten thousand souls, but it is 
doubtful whether this number was ever exceeded. If blood is 

* LIPPERT, Allgm. Gesch. des Priesterthums, Vol. 11, p. 572. 
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the basis of union, such basis can maintain monopoly only while 
the different gentes are separated by wide areas of neutral terri- 
tory. As soon as increasing population compels confederation 
or conquest, the blood principle loses its monopoly, and certain 
of its coercive features are transferred to a larger group com- 
posed of the newly combined gentes. The territorial basis is 
substituted for the gentile basis. Individuals set up new con- 
tractual relationships with individuals in other gentes ; the family 
property is broken into by sale and bequest ; inheritance becomes 
a matter of actual blood descent and not of corporate gentile 
descent; plebeian families enter the social organization without 
the ancestral worship; clients and serfs become conscious of a 
class interest cutting across gentile lines,‘ and thus gradually and 
unknowingly the family lops off its collateral lines, its fictitious 
members, its serfs and dependents, and is reduced to its modern 
proportions of husband, wife, and children. The principle of 
private property, however, still remains as the organizing basis 
both of the family and of the feudal monarchy which has been 
differentiated out from the associated families. The monarchy 
is but one form of private property, and the monarch’s property 
in his wife and children, similar to his property in other objects, 
is also similar to the property of his subjects. The latter are 
supreme rulers in the family circle, and the content of the mon- 
arch’s power is constituted more from the small increments which 
he has absorbed from the increasingly large number of families 
under his control, than from the amount of power which he has 
taken from each. In other words, his power is confined to inter- 
familial, intertribal, and international relations rather than to the 
internal control of the domestic institution. Marriage is there- 
fore a private contract. For the weaker member it is a necessity. 
Married women alone are protected as chattels. Unmarried 
women are protected by their fathers as chattels. Adultery is a 
violation of property rights, not a matrimonial offense. Severe 
punishment is meted to the wife by the husband, and he alone 
can give a bill of divorce. 


*FUSTEL DE COULANGES, La cité antique, liv. iv. 
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Up to this point the development of the family and the state 
had occurred in the realm of empirical self consciousness. There 
was no theorizing concerning right and wrong, no investigation, 
no idealism. The institution was judged solely by results, and 
was handed down by blind custom and imitation. We are now 
to notice the way in which the newly formed state, having 
asserted its superiority, begins to turn upon the family from 
which it empirically sprang, and to consciously regulate its 
internal structure by the further extraction of coercive features. 

The earliest interference with private domestic control in 
Anglo-Saxon history was undertaken by the church. The 
church, not yet separated from the state, employed the coercive 
sanctions of the latter to enforce its decrees. Under the eccle- 
siastical laws of Theodorus and Edmund marriage was made a 
sacrament, polygamy was prohibited, the wife’s consent was 
made a condition to marriage, as against sale by her parents ; 
the bridegroom was required to give pledges for her protection, 
and she was granted the right of divorce." By these laws the 
prospective state began to use its coercive sanctions to regulate 
the family in the interests of right as conceived by the church. 
The succeeding triumph of feudaiism subordinated certain of 
these marriage rights of the higher tenants in the interests of 
the feudal proprietors, but at the same time it elevated the slaves 
through serfdom and settled habitation to the rights of marriage. 
Not until the practical separation of church and state through 
the annulment of the sacramental character of marriage follow- 
ing the Reformation, and the innovation of parliamentary divorce 
in 1687, did the way open for the unequivocal interference of 
sovereignty in the family on the ground of its social importance. 
Finally, under the influence of nineteenth-century theories of the 
‘rights of man,” the legislature extracted from the head of the 
family so many incidents of private property in his wife that the 
structure of the state itself received a new differentiation in 

order to manage specifically this new access of sovereignty. 
Ecclesiastical courts and parliament were dispossessed of their 
judicial control over marriage and divorce, and this was 


*See A. R. CLEVELAND, Woman under English Law (London, 1896). 
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transferred to the civil courts. Underthese sovereign regulations 
the position of the wife has been advanced from ‘honorable 
servitude” to companionship and partnership. She is granted 


divorce, not only on account of adultery, but on account of 
cruelty and desertion; she has a right to independent industry, 
to the ownership of property, to political suffrage, to the posses- 
sion of her children. The family, thus, through the extraction 
of the coercive sanctions, ceases to be a coercive institution and 


becomes a persuasive institution based on its own peculiar sanc- 
tion of love. Society has here branched out into two institu- 
tions, the one based on coercion and the other on sexual love. 
The coercive institution has taken to itself nearly all that per- 
tains to the structure and organization of the family. Organiza- 


tion, as we have seen, was based on the control of the coercive 


penalties, the power to punish, reward, promote, discharge, 
deprive; and in extracting these penalties from the family the 
state becomes itself, as it were, the structure, with its legislative, 
judicial, and administrative organizations adapted for sustaining 
order and right, and in this structure the family proper lives. 
The vital principle of the family thus environed is not coercion, 
but affection. Affection is a purely psychic relation, whereas 
coercion depends on the control of external means. The family, 
thus deprived of these external props, is itself exalted to a clari- 
fied psychic principle and calls out, through mutual persuasion, 
in the individual characters of its partners those personal quali- 
ties and charms which strengthen, deepen, and ennoble the pas- 


sion itself. 

In so far as there still remains an element of external depend- 
ence of the weaker and less privileged sex upon the stronger, 
there still remains an element of the original coercion which 
characterized the family. Polygamy, the direct control of 
women through coercive corporal sanctions, has been eliminated, 
4 but prostitution, the indirect control of women through the 
4 privative sanctions springing from control over their means of 
subsistence, has taken its place, and is, equally with the family, 
its legal successor. Such direct inquiries as have been made 
seem to show that in but a small proportion of prostitutes is 
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mere lust the basis of their life; it is rather their situation of 

dependence, whether from physical or from social and legal sub- 

jection, that has led to their acceptance of the wage-system of 

the family. It may be that this dependence can never be elimi 

nated, as was polygamy. It shows itself, not only in prostitu- 

tion, but also in many families, where marriage is contracted and 
maintained for the sake of support as well as affection. 

The patria potestas covered also the children as the property 

| of the father, including the power of sale and exposure. This 

. was later restricted in Anglo-Saxon times by the marriage laws 

: requiring the consent of the daughter, and by the general laws 

it against homicide. The children were protected by the church x 

and religion. In recent times, however, the social importance of ; 
training for citizenship and the higher ideas of human rights 
have led to compulsory education, factory legislation, and child- 

saving laws, which recognize rights of children against their 4 

i parents, even to the extent of coercively finding them a new ; 
home. In the adoption of these laws and the administrative 
provisions for their enforcement the state has become a larger 

institution through the abstraction of important incidents from 7 

private property in the family, and the governmental structure has a 

been correspondingly increased with newly devised machinery of 4 


coercion formerly controlled by the head of the family. The 4 
public-school system is held in law to be a branch of the y 
family, the teachers and authorities standing tm loco parentis ; yet 4 


this system is at the same time a branch of the state. The state 


i has here interfered in the private ordering of the household by 
' taking the child from its parents for one-third of its waking 
} hours, and has introduced order and system into the training of 
ae children, together with the assertion of rights on their part. 
J The family becomes thereby less a coercive institution, where 


the children serve their parents, and more a spiritual and psychic 
association of parent and child based on persuasion. A more 

: searching interference on the part of the state, together with a ) 
i new set of governmental organizations for its enforcement, is : | 
: found in the boards of children’s guardians, the societies for ! 
the prevention of cruelty to children, orphans’ asylums, state 
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public schools, with their investigating and placing-out agents, 


empowered under supervision of the courts to take children 


away from parents andto place them in new homes. A large part 
of the unlimited coercion of the patria potestas is here extracted 
from the family and annexed to the peculiar coercive institution 
where it is guided by notions of children’s rights, and all families 
are thereby toned up toa stronger emphasis on persuasion as 


the justification of their continuance. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE CHURCH. 


The church may be looked upon as both an original and a 
derived institution. As original, it belonged to the segmentary 
form of society, the blood-relationship of communicants, the 
empiric stage of self-consciousness, and the ethnic stage of 
religious belief. As derived, it appeared in the organic or terri- 
torial form of society, the contractual relationship of individuals, 
the reflective stage of self-consciousness, and the ethical stage of 
religious belief. We are to inquire now into the threefold char- 
acter of this institution —its persuasive motive, its material basis, 
and its coercive organization. The psychic basis of the church 
we name religion. The church itself is the organization which 
grows up about religious belief in the struggle for existence. 
The material basis is the social products, which, being reduced to 
private property, constitute the material penalties which support 
organization. 

What is exactly the peculiar psychic principle of religion ? 
Sociology must answer this question somewhat more narrowly 
than philosophy and psychology. Professor Baldwin,’ summa- 
rizing current theories, reduces the factors of religion to two: the 
feeling of dependence and the feeling of mystery. Sociology, 
having the definite problem of social relations and social organi- 
zation in mind, must narrow this description so as to imply its 
social bearings. It is but a particular deduction from Baldwin’s 
generalized terms if we describe the religious motives as the belief 
in moral perfection and the consciousness of guilt. From the 


* Soctal and Ethical Interpretations, p. 327. 
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belief in a morally perfect invisible ruler originated the belief in 
order and authority. These found expression in the customs 
and ceremonial laws of primitive man, and in the political author- 
ity which always claimed divine sanction. From this sprang the 
first conception of the moral right of property, as distinguished 
from the legal right. The latter did not appear until the reflective 
stage of society and the emergence of the state. The former was 
its precursor, and could not have gained respect in the minds of 
men without religious sanction and support. Felix holds, indeed, 
that the very concept of private property was religious in origin.: 
At the death of a proprietor his belongings were sacrificed that 
they might accompany him beyond. To the gens and its patri- 
arch, as the administrator of the ancestor, the property which was 
not sacrificed was held in usufruct, and not of private right. To 
the deities primitive man yielded in sacrifices a large part of his 
belongings, without material or physical coercion. The discovery 
and punishment of thieves belonged to the deities as the protect- 
ors of property. In this way the religious sanctions, which are 
purely persuasive in character, were diffused throughout the 
entire life of man and served to vivify each new institution as it 
began to emerge in the form of private property. In ethical 
religions, especially Christianity, for ceremonial observances is 
substituted the law of love in the heart toward God and man. 
The belief in perfection is turned from outward imitation to inward 
reflection, and remains as before a psychic principle evoked, not 
by coercion, but by persuasion. 

The consciousness of guilt is the counterpart of the belief in 
moral perfection. Lippert has shown? that it is upon the founda- 
tion of sacrifice that priesthood is erected. The priest is not 
teacher nor preacher. He rather is often arrayed against these. 
His duty is that of administering and giving efficacy to sacrifices. 
The need of sacrifice follows from the consciousness of guilt, 
which everywhere holds sway in the human breast. The evils, 
misfortunes, and sufferings of life, as well as torments following 

* FeELix, Der Einfluss der Religion auf die Entwicklung des Eigenthums (Leipzig, 
1889), p. 7. 

2 Allg. Gesch. des Priesterthums (Berlin, 1884). 
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death, are held to be penalties inflicted by deities whose com- 
mands have been rejected or neglected. From these evils men 
must be saved by propitiating the deity concerned. In the 
empiric period the disobeyed commands were the customs and 
ceremonies ; the means of propitiation were the animal and food 
sacrifices which the offended deity could enjoy. Here we 
discover the first material basis of religion, the sacrifices. He 
who alone could make the sacrifices acceptable to deity, whose 
word and touch could alone make them sacred, must needs, 
through them as a material basis, gain control over the believers. 
Add to this the power over fetiches and medicines which he pos- 
sessed, and we have the material products whose production by 
the sacred labor of the priest and whose private ownership by him 
furnish the basis for the growth of a hierarchy with coercive con- 
trol over the community. If it should ever come that popular 
faith in these material products thus monopolized by the priest- 
hood should fail, then they would lose their value for want of 
demand, and the entire structure of coercive control would fall. 
This was the work of Jesus. For animal sacrifice he substituted 
his own death. Here no priest was needed, for no material 
sacrifice was demanded. The believer laid hold on forgiveness of 
sin and salvation from evil, solely by faith in Christ. He became 
his own “high priest.’”” Had this been the only inference and 
practice which could have been drawn from the teachings of 
Jesus, it is difficult to see how there could have followed the 
organized church with its masterly discipline and subordination. 
Each believer would have come directly to God without inter- 
vention of priest or material sacrifice. 

But Christ had left with his disciples certain observances 
which, under later beliefs, came to be looked upon as sacraments, 
and therefore as under the control of priests. These were 
especially the supper, the baptism, and the laying on of hands.’ 
Initiation into the body of believers was celebrated by the former 
two, and the transmission of the sacred offices and healing of 
diseases by the latter. There were originally no priests, because 
no sacrifices. The presbyter was the presiding member of the 


*LIPPERT, Vol. II, p. 643. 
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local community ; the deacon, the poor officer, having disposal 
of the common funds; the “ episcopus”’ was “ overseer ;”’ the 
apostles were teachers. Later the communion became a symbol! 
instead of a common meal; the bread and wine became the very 
body of Christ, made so by the word and touch of the priest; 
excommunication became deprivation of Christ’s forgiveness for 
guilt, and later, with the church’s wealth and political power, it 
even deprived the subject of property and subsistence. With the 
introduction of relics and sacred places where temples and con- 
vents were built, those who were put in charge exercised power 
over the superstitions of the people. Believers, desiring forgive- 
ness for their souls, contributed gifts, and the introduction of 
wills opened the way for bequests, until one-third of the land 
of Europe was in the hands of the church. Tithes, immunity 
from taxation, the seizure of judicial and legislative functions in 
the absence of a constituted monarchy or state, the celibacy of 
the clergy, made the church the wealthiest corporation of the 
time. Its material equipment now was twofold in character. 
First, religious, such as the eucharist, relics, and sacred places, 
whose value depended on the faith of believers; second, indus- 
trial, such as lands and vested incomes, whose value depended 
upon the bodily wants of mankind. In both cases scarcity was 
a necessary decisive condition of value; but in the first case 
the demand, existing in the mind alone, was liable to vanish with 
changes of belief; while in the second the demand, existing in 
the bodily wants of the masses, was certain to increase with the 
growth of population. In either case, while demand and scarcity 
played together, these material products were the valued objects 
of private appropriation and the basis of organization. We are 
now to notice briefly the steps that led to monopoly and cen- 
tralization. 

Originally each local community of worshipers elected its 
presbyter, episcopus, deacons, and other leaders. But induction 
into office required the sacred apostolic succession, and laying on 
of hands. Here was the germ of the power that ultimately 
crowded out local election and substituted centralized appoint- 
ment. Centralization then centered about the see of Rome 
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because of the abundance of its relics and because it was the 
seat of the apostle Peter. The beliefs of the people gradually 
made the bishop of Rome the head of the church. In his hands 
was centered the control of the church’s property, with the 
resulting privative and remuneratory sanctions, backed by mate- 
rial penalties and rewards. Appointment, promotion, and removal 
of the priests throughout Christendom came from Rome. Excom- 
munication became exclusively the pope’s weapon, with its unpar- 
alleled sweep of spiritual and material penalties. Finally, trials 
and punishments for heresy, conducted by the pope’s subordi- 
nates, added to his power the physical penalties of death and 
bodily suffering. 

We have here again the universal law of monopoly and cen- 
tralization, enforced by necessity and the struggle for existence. 
The religious teachings of Christ, love of God and man, meek- 
ness, self-sacrifice, devotion to law, order, and property rights, 
showed themselves in the martyrs of the early church, but the 
results were not commensurate with the sacrifices. There was 
the wastefulness, the loss of energy, which follows lack of 
organization. With the barbarian invasions, with a rude people 
needing discipline, the church required unity and energy, and the 
insignia of the same, pomp and wealth. Only with the disci- 
pline of organization and the wealthy material basis therefor 
could even those meek, persuasive qualities of Christ's religion, 
apparently so opposite, hope to survive and pervade society. 

But monopoly, when once attained, is prone to exalt its 
material basis above its persuasive principles, and the interests 
of its hierarchy above the interests of the community. Organi- 
zation should be perfected for struggle, not for gathering the 
fruits of victory. A continuation of the methods of competi- 
tion now becomes aggrandizement instead of public service. 
The community had been educated by the church and by the 
forces that followed on its path, up to the point where it 
became equipped with the persuasive susceptibilities which con- 
stituted the church’s mission. The community was now devel- 
oping a crude state consciousness, whose essential qualities are 
that respect for law, order, authority, property, and moral 
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right which the church had fostered, but which the church's 
aggrandizement now threatened to suppress. This state con- 
sciousness became concrete in the person of the emperor and 
the king. In the century of the Reformation two lines of 
evolution lay open to Europe. Either the church should 
become wholly sovereign and the state its coercive instrument, 
or the state should be sovereign and the church one of its sub- 
ordinate institutions. The former was the path of India, the 
latter the path of Europe. In the contest of the century the 
church became the opponent of the very qualities it had fos- 
tered; no longer a supporter, but a destroyer of authority ; 
not a peacemaker, but an inciter of war and insurrections ; 
not a guardian of security, but a source of universal unrest 
through persecution of heretics and witches; not the sup- 
porter of law, but its violator; not the defender of the poor, 
but their oppressor; and always the disturber of property 
relations... The decisive steps of the contest by which the 
church was subordinated were the following: First, the loss of 
popular faith in transubstantiation, relics, sacred places, and 
clergy. The supply of relics had been so largely increased 
through the enterprise of competing monasteries that their 
value materially depreciated, and ultimately disappeared. Sec- 
ond, secularization of lands and treasures ; statutes of mortmain. 
By the foregoing measures the material basis of the organization 
was drawn from under the feet of the priest proprietors. Third, 
appointment of clergy by the king. This measure substituted the 
king for the pope as the head of the church, and later, through 
cabinet government and responsibility to parliament, the people 
were taken into partnership within the religious organization, with 
a voice in determining its will. Fourth, toleration acts ; acts 
removing disabilities from dissenters, Catholics, Jews ; acts incor- 
porating dissenting congregations and legalizing their holdings ; 
acts legalizing affirmations as well as oaths; and, in the United 
States, the disestablishment of the church by the exclusion from 
public taxes. By these acts ethical principles, securing the right 

"FELIX, Der Einfluss der Religion auf die Entwicklung des Eigenthums (Leip- 
zig, 1889), p. 386. 
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to free belief and expression of opinion, were introduced into the 
structure of religion. The state, by extracting the coercive 
sanctions from the priesthood, constituted itself the structure 
within which the religious principle operates. In these and 
other ways the religious motive has been separated out from 


dependence on external sanctions and penalties, and has been 


compelled to rely upon its own peculiar psychic and persuasive 
sanctions. No longer able to enforce its doctrines through 
coercion, the church now seeks converts through preaching, con- 
version, and persuasion. The religious revivals of both Protes- 
tantism and Catholicism of the past one hundred and fifty years, 
the missionary societies, the charitable and reformatory work of 
the church, are witness to the increased emphasis and deepening 
of the religious principle when once differentiated in its own 
proper institution. The state, through its laws of property and 
its creation of ecclesiastical corporations, determines the coer- 
cive structure and organization within which the spiritual life 
of religion moves and breathes. By thus insuring to all 
believers certain partnership rights in the external means and 
machinery of worship, and removing therefrom the individual 
caprice of a priesthood, the state has freed religion from the 
supremacy of those who rise by mere diplomacy, shrewdness, 
and manipulation of church machinery, and has transferred it to 
those whose spiritual and personal preéminence commands in 
its own right the devotion and codperation of the community of 
believers. The spiritual defect in all combinations of church 
and state has been the dominion of the priest and the ostracism 
of the preacher and teacher. The church asa purely persuasive 
institution is the field for the gifts of the preacher. 

The state has increased its bulk and complicated its struc- 
ture by the increments of coercion extracted from the church. 
The confiscation of monasteries, the secularization of charities, 
the rise of direct taxation, ecclesiastical laws adjudicated and 
enforced, all have occurred as a result of the transference of 
dominion from the private control of ecclesiastics to the public 


control of those who share in sovereignty. 
Joun R. Commons. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 
[ Zo be continued. | 


REVIEWS. 
Liberty in the Nineteenth Century. By FReDERIC May Ho.ianp 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Pp. viii + 257. 

As AN index to certain literary aspects of the subjects referred to 
this little book may have a place. It is hardly more than a catalogue 
of events, with very summary judgments about their meaning. For 
instance, under the chapter heading “‘ Fruits of Peace,’’ “Owen and other 
philanthropists,” viz., Bentham, James Mill, Wordsworth, Scott, Cob 
bett, and Landor, are disposed of in four pages, and in that brief space 
we getaclue to the author’s estimate of the men who write books. 
He seems to have no doubt that books produce liberty more than 
liberty produces books. If he is right, he will at least have to go back 
of the nineteenth century to find the books that have produced nine- 
teenth-century liberty. Again, sixty-three pages suffice to review 
nineteenth-century liberty in continental Europe and in Great Britain. 
The remainder of the book is devoted to the United States. ‘The 
founders of American literature” claim four pages, in which there is 
room for Sidney Smith’s overquoted fling: ‘Who reads an American 
book?” Meanwhile two pages (64, 65) are all that are necessary to 
represent the concrete conditions constituting liberty down to 1860. 
From the sociologist’s viewpoint the proper description of the book 
would be “a sketch of the things that theorists have spoken and 
written about liberty, chiefly in the United States, during the past 
century.”’ Of the things that actually constitute liberty, of the condi- 
tion of our people with reference to them, of the precise nature of the 
obstacles to be overcome in extending liberty, the book reveals hardly 
more than it does about American geology or geography or clima- 
tology. The book is of precisely the type which the opening sentences 
of the preface would lead a sociologist to expect, viz.: “This book is 
a result of having studied the development of political and religious 
liberty for forty years. How well I have selected my authorities the 
reader can judge. I will merely say that I have mentioned no writer 
whom I have not studied carefully.” Liberty is thus an affair of 
writers. If the author had secluded himself during these forty years 
in the Boston Athenzum, he would have had all the contact with liberty 
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or the absence of it that was necessary for his task. What a nice, 
genteel, ladylike affair human liberty is, to be sure! The book 


belongs rather less than the letters of Howells’ “Utopian” in the 
world of capitalistic combinations, and party bosses, and wars of union 
vs. non-union labor. It is a distinct addition to our conceptions of 
things that are not so. A. W. S. 


Le malaise de la démocratie. Par Gaston DescHAmps. Paris: 
Armand Colin et Cie., 1899. Pp. 359. 


[ue French literature of morbid national self-consciousness grows 
apace. It tends to convince disinterested onlookers that it is not as 
well with France as it should be, whether the writers affirm or deny 
exceptional evils in their society. Americans who are anxious to avoid 
premature and superficial judgments cannot repress suspicion that so 
much introspection and self-accusation is not a sign of superior 
national austerity, but of national uneasiness for which there must be 
peculiar reasons. The book before us is typical of a considerable 
class. It finds very little to praise in present French society. It 
begins with the creation, for modern French philosophers ; “ the begin- 
ning of the democratic régime.”’ In successive chapters it describes, 
both historically and in their present form, the politician, Casarism 
and “mediocracy,”” pornocracy and scandals, the almoners of democ- 
racy, German pedagogy, the Anglo-Saxon mania, the unrest of the 
university, the unrest of the rising generation, the army, and the 
democracy. 

We have had treatises on the psychology of crime, of democracy, 
of socialism, and there will soon be material enough for a psychology 
of current French seif-defamation. Without this setting it will be 
impossible to appraise writers of this class at their proper valuation ; 
but, on the other hand, an estimate of the personal equation in each of 
these cases is necessary in order to construct such a general view. Just 
now we are at the mercy of miscellaneous impressionists. Whether the 
anonymous newspaper essayists, or the popular feuilletonistes, or Zola, 
or Anatole France, or sociologists like Demolin, or editorial writers in 
book form like the present author, their evidence is scrappy, inco- 
herent, without perspective. Even foreigners who have had but casual 
opportunities for first-hand observation detect the partial and partisan 
character of these exhibits, but no way appears to make the one frag- 
mentary report complement the others. The general effect, however, 
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is cumulative, in spite of the probability that, if we could cross- 
examine the witnesses, some of them would cancel each other. 

The De Tocqueville of the third republic has not appeared. Mr. 
Bodley has given us a saner view of France as a whole than any native 
writer has furnished. Meanwhile such books as the one before us 
serve the purpose of cartoons. They call attention to real conditions, 
but they would lead us far astray if we permitted ourselves to draw the 
indicated conclusions. Such books would not be taken very seriously, 
on their own merits, if they were written in English. Of course, there 
must be a “Vive la France!” in the concluding chapters, but this 
rather confirms the impressions, first, that the books were made to sell, 
and, second, that they “do protest too much.” Their total effect is 
unfavorable upon our estimate of prevailing tendencies in French 


civilization. A. W. S. 


Economics and Industrial History for Secondary Schools. By HENR\ 
W. Tuurston, Head of the Department of Social and Eco- 
nomic Science in the Chicago Normal School. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1899. Pp. 300. 

Tue teacher who wants to guide beginners in the study of society, 
who is not content to have them merely absorb the doctrines of one 
book, who wants to show them how to find out social facts and social 
relations for themselves, will find in this book an outline of the method 
by which one teacher has tried all this with success. It does not follow 
that every teacher could take the book and make an equally successful 
venture with a class of bright pupils. The teachers are rare in sec- 
ondary schools who have specialized sufficiently upon these subjects to 
be safe in giving their pupils such wide range. The exceptional! 
teachers who know the ground as intimately as it is known to the 
author of this little book ought to be able to follow the method with 
constantly increasing satisfaction both to themselves and to their 
pupils. The author does not intimate that college students might 
be inducted into the study of economics by use of this guide. In 
fact, however, much college instruction in this subject shoots over 
the heads of students, and for a long time fails to rouse the interest 
that it might and should, from unwillingness on the part of the 
instructors to start with rudiments simple and concrete enough to fix 
the attention. It would by no means be beneath the dignity of college 
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classes to begin the study of economics with this book as an outline. 
Under competent instruction it would be a syllabus that would set as 
high a standard for attainment as the strongest students would be able 


to satisfy. The method deserves wide use. 
A. W. S. 


Chicago Conference on Trusts. Speeches, Debates, Resolutions, 
List of the Delegates, Committees, etc. Held September 
13-16, 1899. Chicago: The Civic Federation of Chicago, 
1900. 

THESE 626 pages contain very few facts, and fewer arguments, that 
were not previously familiar to everyone who had followed either 
academic or popular discussions of capitalistic tendencies. While 
the book cannot therefore be said to have added to known facts about 
trusts, it certainly does constitute a very valuable exhibit of the ways 
in which different types of our people are today thinking about them. 
While the more recent “ Anti-Trust Conference” in Chicago simply 
served to give certain partial views a chance to advertise themselves, 
this book is a better index than could be found elsewhere within brief 
compass of the currents of thought in the United States upon nearly 
all phases of the subject. For this reason the book will soon be 
ancient history, but at the present moment it is well worth the atten- 


tion of all who are concerned with our social and political problems. 
A. W. S. 


Les transformations du pouvoir. Par G. Tarpbe. Paris: Félix 
Alcan, 1899. Pp. x + 266. 

THE substance of two courses of lectures read by the author in 1896 
and 1898 in the Ecole libre des Sciences Politiques and in the Collége 
libre des Sciences Sociales is presented in this book to a wider public. 
The author tells us that the argument is an application of his previously 
published sociological ideas to political interpretation. He recognizes 
that there is a physical side to the phenomena of the transformation of 
social power, but he wisely leaves this group of factors to sciences com- 
petent to deal with them, and confines himself to the psychical phases 
of the problem. 

The idea which the book develops is that there is demand for a 
science of political power to be placed by the side of economic sci- 


ence (1). Compared with economic, scientific, esthetic, or religious 
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activity, political activity is relatively simple, whether considered as a 
system of ends or of means (4). All political action is consciously or 
unconsciously legislative (5). It does not follow that all political 
action is essentially egoistic (6). The attempt of a party or of a 
nation to get the upper hands is always mixed with something else, 
viz., the desire to realize a program of social reorganization which, 
conceived by the chief of a party, is the true reason for its being ; 
or, in the case of nation against nation, a program of reorganization in 
which there is a more or less developed idea of a good common to 
conquerors and conquered. Expanding this conception the author 
reaches the corollary that political power is to the nation what consci- 
ous and personal will is to the individual (7). Advancing a step he 
asserts that government is to administration what will is to habit, 
what perception is to recollection (11). Power is nothing but the 
privilege of getting itself obeyed, and public authority, like wealth, is 
very multiform (15). Distinguishing (a) indeterminate and (4) deter- 
minate authority, M. Tarde shows a certain insight into the facts of 
social control, though not to the extent of Professor Ross’ analysis, of 
which more presently. 

Another distinction, which the author regards as equally funda 
mental, is that between internal and external power (17). We have 
inventories of public wealth, stock exchanges that give us the numeri- 
cal variations of its different sources. Why may we not hope to have 
some day good inventories of political power — political ‘‘ bourses” ? 
It would be very difficult, but very desirable. If, with reliable sta- 
tistics, we could measure approximately the maximum or minimum of 
quantities of power incarnated in the English cabinet, or in the queen 
of England, or in the different sovereigns or ministers of Europe, 
America, and Asia, nothing would be more valuable for diplomats (18). 

After these preliminary considerations there follow ten chapters 
upon the following subjects: ‘‘The Sources of Power;” “Invention 
and Power: Various Criticisms ;” “Orders of Nobility ;" “ Capital 
Cities ;” (Part II) “ Amplifying Repetition ;” “ Political Opposition,” 
(a) “The Struggle of Parties,” (4) “War and Diplomacy ;” “ The 
Laws of Political Transformations;’’ “ Political Art and Political 
Morality.” 

Throughout the book the work of Professor Ross in the series 
above referred to is repeatedly suggested. With Tarde the emphasis 
in the first part is on the genesis of political power rather than upon 
its statics, while with Ross the reverse is the case. Tarde’s survey is 
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much more summary than that of Russ. Tarde commits himself to 
theses, in the direct line of his argument, that obviously call for closer 
analysis. For instance, in general his often forced appeal to his stock 
explanation “imitation.”’ Our objection to his use of this “ principle” 
is that he has long ago reasoned himself away from his earlier and 
better-known judgments about its réle among social forces. He has 
described the companion facts of ‘‘ opposition,” of “invention,” and of 
“adaptation.” Yet he seems unable to restrain himself from implying 
that “imitation’’ is the same pass-key to all social changes which he 
claimed that it was before he had reached these later perceptions. 
Again, in particular, M. Tarde gets dangerously distant from his base 
of supplies in such theorems as that legitimate authorities rest chiefly 
upon déelief/, tyrannical authorities upon desire (36-44 e¢ passim). In 
the latter case the author is partially aware of his own omissions, to be 
sure, for he acknowledges that the terms “legitimate” and “ illegiti- 
mate’ involve a certain vicious dualism. In the same connection his 
insistence that the family is the source of all political power is followed 
(35) by admission that the family is, at first, shop, church, school, 
regiment, state; and that the nature of power differs according to the 
one of these sources (stc) which predominates. By this admission 
Tarde throws his own argument into confusion about the very dis- 
tinction between source and channel of power with which he sets out 
(23). On the whole, the first part of the book seems to emphasize 
demand for a treatment of the genesis of political authority on a new 
scale of thoroughness. 

In the second part Tarde opens up a mass of material for kinetic 
theory with originality of conception quite as distinct as that shown in 
Ross’ program. Indeed, in chap. 1o Tarde throws down the gauntlet 
in this fashion(187): “It is our business to formulate /aws of causation, 
of logical causation, which at once state and partially exemplify rules 
proclaimed by the philosophers of history, and at the same time exhibit 
frequent exceptions to the rules. Moreover, these logical laws will 
lead to other solutions both more comprehensive and more penetrat- 
ing.” In showing how he would go to work to carry out this plan, 
Tarde suggests problems enough to convince the most skeptical that 
there is work to do in this field. Perhaps the same skeptics are not yet 
in a state of mind to be convinced that the work is worth doing, but 
this may be too much to expect at this early date. For instance, the 
author points out (192) that “ Social evolution is a problem in which it 
is important first of all to distinguish with care the independent variables 
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from their functions. Before treating an important branch of this 
complex evolution, for example juridical or political evolution, we 
must decide whether it is proper to assign the same rank to these 
social phenomena as to religious, or scientific, or industrial evolution. 
Are not the two last in combination the relatively independent vari 

ables of which the evolution of law and of political power are only the 
functions? And, if that is the case, is it reasonable to expect as much 
simplicity or relative regularity in the march of political and juridical! 
evolution as in that of religious, scientific, or industrial evolution ?”’ In 
accordance with this suggestion, Tarde at once sketches subdivisions of 
the problem of political power corresponding with the variety of cul 

ture stage in which it belongs. Quite likely the folk-pychologists will 
say that Tarde has proposed in all this no problem which they have 
not already formulated, and they may not be far from correct, but 
Tarde has certainly approached the problems from an angle of his 
own, and has helped to show their importance. At the same time he 
has not gone far beyond the enunciation of some promising theses, 
with illustrations profuse enough to make them plausible. It remains 
to enlist special workers in sociology who will begin to subject sugges- 


tions of this nature to all the applicable scientific tests. 
ALBION W. SMALL. 
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The Beginnings of Currency.— An exchange of goods is always based on a 
comparison of their respective utilities, z.¢., of their values in use to the possessor. But a 
comparison of values always presupposes a common measure of values. In the form of 
barter this common measure is implicit in the consciousness of the two partiés without 
being represented by any material denominator. Barter is thus exchange of pos 
sessions pure and simple. I exchange my grain today for your fruit, and my adze 
tomorrow for your knife; that is barter. But when our daily transactions become so 
far complicated as to require some other article having a permanent and daily use or 
value for all of us, to be interposed between the grain and the fruit, between the adze 
and the knife, as a common measure of their values, we have set up a currency and 
medium of exchange. Thus all the members of our tribe have cocoanuts in varying 
quantity and can find a use for them every day. I want fruit and you want grain; 
but, instead of exchanging my grain for your fruit,1 give you six pairs of cocoanuts 
for the fruit I want, and later on you come to me and give me five pairs of cocoanuts 
for the corn you want. This procedure —one simple transaction at a time containing 
but the two factors —is uniform for peoples just beginning the use of a medium of 
exchange. This is simply bartering through a medium, and cocoanuts, say, are our 
currency. But with the progress of civilization, and with the multiplication and 
increasing complexity of our wants, we proceed to make those articles which most 
invariably stir our cupidity and sense of value by attracting to us the attention and 
services of others into a system of money, which thus makes everywhere explicit and 
convertible in concrete form our common mental experience of value. Thus currency 
becomes a common conventional symbol —usable only as a medium of exchange 
As, however, commerce reaches its most complicated stages we are able to set up a 
system of transactions, through the help of this common denominator of value money, 
in which system we balance accounts and dispense with the actual handling of the 
money almost altogether, it simply standing back of the transaction as a guarantee of its 
faithfulness. Thus, when I want fruit and you want corn, instead of actually exchanging 
the cocoanuts or the metal money that has taken their place, we may simply set down 
one cocoanut or one unit of money to your credit in future transactions. This is the 
system of credit.— CoLoNeL R. C. TEMPLE, “Beginnings of Currency,” in Journal of 

¢ Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and /reland, August-November, 1899. 


Totemism as a Factor in the Evolution of Religion.—The place of totemism 
in the history of religion has lately begun to attract considerable attention. To attempt 
to reduce all forms of plant and animal worship to totemism, or to insist that all religious 
cults can be traced to it, would be narrow and inexact. But there are certain impor- 
tant considerations which indicate that totemism must be given much value as an ele 
ment in the growth of religion, as follows : 

I. It may fairly be said to be conceded, by most sociologists today who deal with 
the phase of the subject, that the totem-clan is the earliest distinct social organization 
known in the evolution of society. 

2. Both social and religious aspects of evolution look to the totem-clan as the 
aesir society of which the members could habitually worship a common deity. 

The immense importance of sacrificial feasts as means of binding societies 
om in the worship of a common divinity is widely admitted by students of anthro 
pology, sociology, and theology. 

4. The evidence is becoming very strong (see especially Spencer and Gillen’s 
Native Tribes of Central Australia) to show that totemism must have been a stage in 
the evolution of religion. In the work above cited it is shown that in the cases 
observed the whole of the tribe, without regard to totem-clans, is present at the cele 
bration of each and every totem rite and cult. Not only so, but any member of the 
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tribe may by invitation be the celebrant of any rite, and “need not of necessity belong 
to the totem with which the ceremony is concerned.” In fact, the various clans which 
compose the tribe have come to “ pool” the whole of their cults. Thus the transition 
from totemism, as it is known elsewhere, to polytheism is here more than half accom 
plished. 

5. That the ritual immolation and the sacramental meal are especially intimately 
connected with the sanctity of domesticated animals, and that such rites go back to 
times when the animals in question were rather domesticable than as yet domesticated, 
are propositions also generally admitted. And at the same time, it is maintained, the 
animals were totems.— F. B. JEvons, “The Place of Totemism in the Evolution of 
Religion,” in Folk Lore, December, 1899. 


A Plan for Controlling the Trusts. As an example of one of the mos 
glaring abuses connected with the trusts the present situation in New Jersey may be 
cited: Under the laws of that state, which make it impossible for the taxing authori 
ties in other states to get at the New Jersey stock held by residents of their respective 
states for the purposes of taxation, fifteen thousand trusts, combinations, and other 
corporations are today operating with an aggregate stock legally issued for upward of 
$8,000,000,000. As the total coin currency of the world is only about $7,600,000,000, 
it will be seen that the little state of New Jersey has authorized the issuance of stock 
by corporations to a greater amount than that of all the gold and silver money of the 
whole world; to such an extent is the unbridled capitalization of stock being carried. 
On the 21st of last September the trust conference of state governors and attorneys 
general at St. Louis suggested by resolution “the enactment and enforcement, both 
by the several states and the nation, of legislation that shall define as crimes any 
attempted monopolization or restraint of trade in any line of industrial activity, with 
provisions for adequate punishment both of the individual and the corporation that 
shall be found guilty thereof; punishment to the corporation te the extent of dissolu 
tion, an efficacious system of reports to state authority by corporations, and the strict 
examination of all such as are organized under its laws; the prevention of entrance 
within a state of any foreign corporation for any other purpose than interstate com 
merce, except on terms that will put it on a basis of equality with domestic corpora- 
tions, making it mandatory upon foreign corporations to procure state license as a 
condition precedent to their entry; the enactment of state legislation preventing cor 
porations created in one state from doing business exclusively in other states; provid 
ing that no corporation shall be formed in whole or in part from another corporation, 
or hold stock in another corporation engaged in similar or competitive business ; 
recommending that each state pass laws providing that no corporation which is a 
member of any pool or trust in that state or elsewhere can do business in that state; 
that the capital stock of private corporations should be fully paid up, and that share 
holders shall be liable to twice the face value of the stock held by each.” It may be 
conceded, for the sake of argument, that these remedies would be efficacious if they 
could be enforced ; but it seems certain that they could not, since the courts have come 
to assume the real paramount power over legislation in the country. State statutes on 
this subject have recently been set aside by the supreme court (in the case of Reagon 
vs. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., 154 U. S. 362), because, in the opinion of the court, 
they “were unreasonable and unjust.” Now, in Art. 3, sec. 2, of the federal consti- 
tution there is a largely unused provision governing the action of the supreme court 
as follows: “In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls, 
and those in which the state shall be party, the supreme court shall have original 
jurisdiction. In all other cases before mentioned, the supreme court shall have appel- 
late jurisdiction both as to law and fact, with such EXCEPTIONS and under such 
REGULATIONS as the Congress shall make.”” What we need is that Congress shall use 
this prerogative and except some of these subjects of appellate jurisdiction from being 
exercised by the court. Then we may hope to have legislation which the country 
needs, successfully exercised by the legislative department of the government.— 
SYLVESTER PENNOYER, “ How to Control the Trusts,” in American Law Keview, 
November—December, 1899. 


Influence of Railway Discriminations on Industrial Corporations.—A 
monopoly is, by its derivation and in its simplest definition, the giving to one in the 
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sale an article an advantage which all do not possess The central idea of the 
trust is the combination of large amounts of capital in such enormous transactions as 
to afford its members monopoly privileges. That railroad discriminations have a 
marked influence in promoting the trusts is coming to be widely recognized. The 
onditions of these discriminations are as follows: Previous to the enactment of the 
act to prevent these abuses it was the usual method for the railroads to give a specially 
low rate, or pay a rebate, to large shippers, whom it is obviously to the interests of the 
railroads to encourage. ‘The act made the giving of a lower rate to one shipper than 
to another a crime for both parties concerned. To escape this provision the favors 
have been made to take, sometimes the form of an elevator commission, sometimes an 
excessive car mileage; sometimes to make a particularly long haul cheaper than a 
shorter haul; sometimes the shipper pays the full interstate rate in consideration that 
he shall receive preferential rates within the state to which the Interstate Commerce 
Act does not apply. The effect is to reduce the number of persons with whom these 
transactions are had to a minimum; both because of the desire of avoiding the risk 
of detection, and because of the inability of the small dealers to compete. In such 
large operations the small advantages thus granted to the large dealers often represent 
more than the entire margin upon which the business is transacted, and are in the 
aggregate millions of dollars annually. The unavoidable result is to exclude the small 
competitor more and more from these operations and center the business in the hands 
of the large competitor.-—CHARLEs A. ProuTy, “ Railway Discriminations and Indus 
trial Combinations,” in Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, January, 1900 


Publicity the Greatest Need in Our Industrial Development.—That the 
transition which has in the last few years been rapidly taking place in business from 
the partnership form of organization to the corporation has been necessitated by 
economic conditions and has proved of great economic utility is now very generally 

mceded. The great corporation is properly considered as a useful invention —a 
valuable industrial machine. But its introduction, like that of every labor-saving 
invention, has been attended with confusion and hardship. ‘The chief cause that has 
occasioned and is occasioning these great corporations is the growing impossibility of 
joing business on the separate competitive basis. Eminent business-men, among 
them F. B. Thurber for the grocers, some of the foremost insurance men, coal dealers, 
ind merchants of the middle West, agree in the testimony of one of them: ‘“ Competi 
tion has got us now where the only dress we ought to wear is the cap and bells.” 
Under these conditions it is grotesque to talk about “the rights of independence of 
the small middle class.’”” Combination and organization on a large scale has been 
the only available method of meeting the demands of these conditions. But the very 
size and character of such organization, involving the interests of a large number of 
stockholders, and of a very much larger public, necessitates a degree of publicity of 
accounts and methods which has not been at all adequately recognized in the United 
States. Indeed, most of the evils will be found to center in the underhand methods 
which no civilized nation except the United States any ionger permits. Over 
capitalization and the rank abuse of special rates by railroads, increasing the power 
to crush small dealers and force strikes with employés, are parts of the same cor 
rupting methods. As an instance of the failure to require publicity Dr. von Halle 
says in his book on 7rusts, or Industrial Combinations and Coalitions in the United 
States: “It is one of the most disastrous holes in the corporation law of the United 
States that stock companies are not forbidden to buy or sell their own securities. In 
Europe such transactions have been punishable for many years.’”’ And the very men 
who manage the trusts are condemning these evils with most emphasis. The domi 
nating peril of ‘the trast — the peril that includes most others — is the influence of the 
large corporations upon politics and the bearing this influence has upon economic 
privileges. The part that certain corporations have played in corrupting the sources 
of political life in the United States is quite the greatest danger under which the 
country suffers. And the most drastic condemnation of these practices has not been 
by the socialists, but by some of the very men who do these things. In this whole 
matter we are working in the dark; and our cut-throat competition, unjust favors, 
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disregard of employés’ rights, and political corruption are very largely due to the 
concealment of the conditions with which the business world has to reckon clearly in 
order to conduct its affairs harmoniously, justly, and profitably. The period of 
reorganization is upon us. ‘The necessity for publicity will insure the means for 
securing it, and the strength to guide the movement.— JOHN GRAHAM Brooks, “ The 
Strength and Weakness of the Trust Idea,” in Angineering Magazine, December. 
1899. 


Important Aspects of the Law and Government in America.— It is pos 
sible to summarize in a few brief points a general idea of American law, because the 
virtual authority of the common law of England, common legal traditions, and the 
intimate social and economic connections between the several states count for a good 
deal more than their legal independence of each other. 

The legislative power of the government has come to be restricted by numerou 
limitations. To fully appreciate their effect it is necessary to bear in mind (1) that 
the process of changing the constitution is different from, and much more compli 
cated than, the process of changing the statutory law; in the several states every con 
stitutional amendment must be ratified by popular vote, and other complex provisions 
must be observed; while an amendment to the constitution of the United States 
requires the concurrence of three fourths of all the states, a condition hardly to be 
fulfilled where there is a conflict of interests; (2) that laws contrary to the constitu 
tion are treated by the courts as void, and that the courts interpret the constitution 
in such a manner that the presumption is almost against the validity of a radical 
change of the laws. Legislative periods of one or two years are the rule, and in most 
states the legislature meets only every other year. ‘The character of the legislative 
assemblies leaves room for much improvement. 

There is a radical difference in the administrative organization of the United 
States and the several states. The provision of the federal constitution that all 
officers shall be appointed either by the president or by a head of department 
insures a strictly centralized organization for the government of the United States, 
which, in contrast to that of the German empire for instance, acts exclusively through 
its own officers and not through the officers of the states. Since 1883 civil-service 
reform has done much to make clerical appointments non-partisan and permanent. 

The whole system of state government, on the contrary, is characterized by an 
extreme decentralization. The organization of the administration is fixed almost 
altogether by the constitution ; only some parts of the central and the details of the 
local organization being left to be regulated by the legislature. The most important 
administrative functions are in the hands of the local communities. The highest state 
officials are responsible directly to the people who elect them, and thus in their official! 
functions are independent of the governor. The most important function of the latter 
is his concurrence in legislation through the veto power. Civil-service reform prin 
ciples have been introduced into but few states and cities. In the cities there is at pres 
ent a strong tendency to concentration of power, particularly in the mayor. The 
administrative organization of the city government is thus, in many respects, similar 
to that of the United States. 

Since all the higher offices are generally either elective or appointive for fixed 
terms, the civil service does not offer a life career, and there can be no official class 
On the other hand, purely honorary officers are almost entirely unknown. An official 
as such has no special social standing, if we except those who fill the highest offices 
Thus the best people are not always willing to accept offices, though naturally there is 
never a lack of candidates for any office. 

The position of the courts is of the greatest importance in respect to government 
as well as law. There is hardly any administrative independence as against the 
courts. They are all administrative courts in the German sense of the word. 
Thus the states, with their decentralized organization, secure orderly administration of 
official functions only by detailed statutory regulation bringing them under the direc 
tion of the courts. The judges are almost everywhere elected, but their generally long 
terms and responsible positions make the office rank much higher on the whole than 
that of other officials. 
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Criminal procedure is dominated by the institution of the jury. But if the defend- 
ant has sufficient means, a trial can be long drawn out and a verdict had on the 
ground of formal errors. Criminal justice is thus often felt to be inadequate, and 
cases of lynching are not rare, especially in the southern states and in the cases of 


the negroes. 

In regard to form as well as matter, statutory legislation leaves much to be 
desired; the lack of uniformity between laws of different states is sometimes striking ; 
and as long as the methods of legislation are not greatly improved, it is to be hoped 
that legislatures will deal with private law as little as possible. Dr. ERNST FREUND, 
“Government and Law in America,” in American Law Review, January-February, 
1900 (translated from Deutsche Juristen-Zeitung, Berlin) 


The Genius of Invention among Women.—Nietzsche says that woman has 
only to aspire to attain the same degree of mental superiority that her male contem- 
porary enjoys. An inspection of the products of the inventive powers of the female 
mind throws an interesting light upon this statement of Nietzsche. Among the articles 
and processes for which patents have been granted to American women we find a cor 
set (in 1815 and again in 1841), an ice-cream freezer, building bricks to be used with 
out mortar, various electric and extractive appliances, a washing machine, sub-marine 
telescope, shirt for men, rocking-chair, fountain-pen, locomotive wheel, operating 
table for use in surgery, various cosmetics, button-hole machine, and processes for the 
fixation of colors and the desulphurization of minerals. Among the most interesting 
is a hammock for two, a mud-guard for men’s pantaloons, and a mustache protector 
Previous to 1860 the United States had granted to women less than a dozen patents, 
but in the last two decades the number of patents granted to women has risen above 
several hundreds. The greater part of the patents have been granted for articles of 
furniture, machines for cloth and fabric working, toys, musical instruments, pharma 
ceutical preparations, household conveniences, and agricultural machines. The finan 
cial returns from these patents is often considerable ; one woman realized five thousand 
dollars from her royalty on a glove buttoner; another was not less successful with a 
corset support. The most remunerative articles have been games and children’s toys. 
The commercial world is ever on the lookout for new productions in these fields and 
is willing to pay well for an invention which strikes the fancy of the buying public. 
Many women in the United States have patented several articles and enjoy comfort 
able incomes from the sale of the same. 

The French woman has certain natural gifts which would seem to fit her pecul 
iarly to be the rival of her American sister in the inventive field ; she is quick of eye 
and deft of hand; she has a bright and flexible mind; but nevertheless she seems to 
lack something — mayhap the patience, mayhap the incentive — necessary to her suc 
cess in the sphere of inventive genius. There is danger of overestimating her 
shortcoming in this respect, however. Very recently the French woman has shown 
great activity in perfecting inventions; she seems about to dispute the field with her 
sisters of the far West, at least in point of number of inventions. The nature of the 
inventions must be confessed to be somewhat fanciful in many instances. Thus we 
find among the articles recently patented by French women a comb by means of which 
liquids can be more readily brought into contact with the scalp, a cigar wrapper made 
from compressed rose leaves, mise en scéne fitted forthe parodying of the serpentine dance 
by various animals, an aromatic antiseptic toothpick, a galvanic belt, an appliance for 
preventing the mispairing of overshoes, a vehicle for aérial and maritime navigation, 
a portfeurs in the shape of a butterfly, an appliance for writing in the pocket, a skirt 
for female bicyclists, and a surgical bandage. From this list it cannot be said that 
the inventive genius of the French woman has shown itself of an ultra-practical 
nature. The French woman shows herself particularly apt in the invention of articles 
of adornment and wearing apparel, and in the field of toys and games she is perhaps 
unexcelled.—Dr. A. DE NEUVILLE, “De génie de l’invention chez les femmes,”’ 
in Revue des revues, January, 1900. 


Exact Methods in Sociology.—Exact method in social research is statis 
tical. The development and application of this method to social problems has been 
one of the most striking scientific achievements of the present century. The whole 
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held of descriptive sociology is being more and more exhaustively studied by statis 
tical methods that are yearly improving in precision. No science is making surer and 
better progress in the development of this method than is sociology. But it is most 
important to note that the first step in the application of the statistical method j 
classification, that the starting-point of all classification is resemblance, and that thi 
coefficient of resemblance which I have contended is a mark of social phenomena 
the basis of all social statistics — of all application of the statistical method in soci 
ogy. The most significant fact is that from the first known beginnings of statistica 
research to the present time all extension of the statistical method has been due to n 
consciousness of kind; the census taken in Greece in 594 B.C. and most of the refine 
ments of statistical inquiry of these later years alike are due to this one cause. [1 
making provision for the taking of our own census consciousness of kind, rather than 
general utility or the interests of science, was the one thing which prevented Con 
gress from denying, without a moment’s hesitation, the appropriations necessary for the 
prosecution of costly inquiries relative to religious denominations, labor organizations, 
distribution of wealth, etc.— FRANKLIN H. GrppIncs, PH.D., “ Exact Methods ir 
Sociology,” in Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly, December, 1899, pp. 145-59. 


The Criterion of Progress.— Progress is made through the aw of least effort’ 


Man has sought to procure the useful through the least expenditure of effort, and al! 
history of invention conforms to that law. One characteristic of progress is fi¢ 
increase of man’s power over things. The suppression of slavery is an act whicl 
demonstrates the second characteristic of progress: the emancipation of the ind 
vidual from the oppression of another individual. ‘This emancipation shows itself i: 
the relation of capital and labor. The idea of patronage is only a survival of patri 
archal and feudal traditions. It has disappeared in England and America. Thx 
contract of labor is more and more assuming the character of a contract of exchange 
which assures the independence of the contracting parties. Both parties negotia 
on a plane of equality, and the progressive employer renounces the desire to impose 
religious, moral, or political restrictions upon the employed. In the case of most 
peoples the mode of acquisition considered for a long time as the most noble was vir 
lence. It survives still among many people living in civilized nations who think that 
they cannot become rich except through the exploitation of others. The idea 
exchange has cost a great struggle. The transformation of an enemy into a client is 
a conception which implies a series of very highly developed intellectual efforts 
comparison of objects, estimation of reciprocal values, conclusion and execution of 
contract. All these efforts have habituated man to think and decide for himself an 
not before an external authority. They have prepared him for discovery, invention 
and freedom from the yoke of tradition and sacerdotalism. They have increased his 
individuality. The separation of the individual from both man and things grow 
more complete. According to the observation of M. Sumner Maine, the progressi\ 
evolution of societies consists in substituting contract for the arrangement of authority 

While the idea of contract has emancipated the individual, publicists who have 
essayed to esiablish it theoretically as the basis of the existence of societies have 
desired to make it an instrument for crushing the individual. The false conception of 
social contract of Hobbes and Rousseau dominated the Revolution, and continue t 
dominate the greater part of our publicists and politicians. The written and positive 
constitutions are affirmations of right : such are the Bill of Rights of 1689 in England 
the constitution of the United States of 1787, and finally the French constitution of 
1791. 

In these acts men designated certain things as held in common; but they took 
care to specify those which they intended expressly to reserve, and these took th: 
name of liberties. Every recognized right fixed in a constitution is a conquest of the 
arbitrary to the advantage of the individual; it is the substitution of contract for 
oppression. 

That which distinguishes political from commercial contract is that the latter has 
for its object the exchange of services or of merchandise, with gain, while politica 
contract ought to have for its object only the assurance of the security of the action ot 
participants 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


rhe state, or more properly the government, has a positive and a negative duty 

1. The state ought to adminis er the common interests which cannot be divided 
withont being destroyed, as exte nal and internal security. 

2. The state ought to do only what private initiative is incapable of doimg, and 
this in the interest of all; nor should it undertake any enterprise for profit. Such is 
the theory of Quesnay, Turgot, Mirabeau, Humboldt, Labaulaye, Cobden, John 
Bright, Herbert Spencer, and of all individualists. This is the basis of the declara 
tion of the rights of man and conforms to all the facts which distinguish the land 
marks of human progress. It is opposed to the liberty of others which calls upon any 
power other than that of the individual. Necessity is the criterion of such interven 


tion. The positive duty of government is, according to M. G. de Molinari, to secure 
the liberty of the multitude. 
That which men call their right is the consciousness of their individuality The 


individual is a reality; and, notwithstanding his theory of the utility of the greatest 
number, Bentham has been obliged to recognize that “the individual interests are the 
only real interests.’’ In an individualistic society man is not only a means, but 1s its 
proper end. Cooperation of effort is more assured as the division of labor is estab- 
lished. The state is static; its dynamic effects proceed from individualities and 
minorities. For the most part the great governments have denied or recoiled from, 
when they have not persecuted the originators of, the great discoveries and inventions 

Sacerdotalism and the army are the two great institutions which have, in all coun 
tries, been the great obstacles to progress, opposing all new truth and all reformers 
Sacerdotalism is dominated by tradition. Militarism rests on passive obedience. In 
spite of appearances to the contrary, the great effort of the nineteenth century is to 
substitute scientific and productive for sacerdotal and military civilization. Al! efforts 
to the contrary have as their ideal a regression, a reversion to an ancestral type. Saint 
Simon rightly perceived the criterion of progress which can be expressed in the fol- 
lowing formula: “Progress is in direct ratio to man’s action upon things, and in 
inverse ratio to the coercive action of man upon man.”—-YveEs Guyor,“ Le critérium 
du progrés,” in Journal des Economistes, December 15, 1899. 


British Municipal and Educational Legislation in 1899.-— No enactments 
making any organic constitutional changes, and, with the exception of the act for the 
relief of the beneficed clergy of the established church from a portion of the local 
taxation hitherto charged on tithe rents, no measures over which there were any party 
conflicts, were passed in the 1899 session of the British Parliament. The legislation 
of 1899 was of a domestic character. There were several acts making noteworthy 
changes in, or extensions to, the powers of municipal governments, and three measures 
amending the elementary- and secondary-education systems. 

rhe chief measures of the session were the act for the establishment of metropoli 
tan boroughs in London; the act breaking down the monopoly hitherto existing in 
respect to telephone communication; the act creating the board of education, taking 
over the supervision of education, which since 1839 has been in the hands of the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council for Education; the Small Dwellings Acquisitions Act; 
the Tithe Rent Charge Act; the act transferring the early stages of private legislation 
for Scotland from Westminster to Scotland; and the act raising from eleven to twelve 
years the age at which children may begin work as half-timers.—- EDWARD PoRRITT, 
“ British Municipal and Educational Legislation in 1899,” in Vale Review, November, 
1899. 
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